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THE WEEK. 


It is now proved that the delegates at the land- 
lords’ convention in Dublin last month had no mandate 
for their rejection of the proposed conference with re- 
presentatives of the tenants. A committee, headed 
by Lord Dunraven and Lord Mayo, with Captain Shawe- 
Taylor as secretary, have taken a poll of all landlords 
owning over 500 acres. Of the 4,000 papers sent out, 
1,696 were returned, 1,128 voting in favour of a confer- 
ence and 578 against it. The smaller owners, according 
to the Morning Leader, are practically unanimous. Even 
the Daily Telegraph approves, but in a delightfully 
ponderous way, provided, that is to say, that the land- 
lord’s income is not reduced, that the tenant’s rent is 
not increased, and that the British taxpayer incurs no 
risk. In view of the promised Land Bill, a conference 
becomes increasingly important. If landlords and 


tenants can agree upon any reasonable scheme, 
Mr. Wyndham will find his task of obtaining 
either money or credit from Parliament much 
lightened. The majority in Lord Mayo's poll may 


possibly have been influenced by the report that the 
King, anxious to find himself as popular in Ireland as 
he is in Scotland, is once more busy as peacemaker 
between the parties to the Irish land war. 


Mr. Repmonp has returned from America in good 
spirits, and he had an enthusiastic welcome at Dublin 
on Wednesday. He spoke with approval of the conduct 
of the party in his absence, saying the Irish Party could 
not turn out the Government, and it had, therefore, 
returned to Ireland after making its protest against 
coercion. Mr. Redmond said ‘‘all the conditions seem 
favourable to a final settlement, because the majority 
of landlords, for the first time in history, are showing 
a spirit of good sense and conciliation,” and reaffirmed 
the necessity for discipline in the party. We do not 
think the dangers to that discipline are very grave. 


A RESOLUTION in favour of the ratification of the 
sugar convention by this country will be moved by Mr. 
Gerald Balfour on Monday, and is to be supported, it 
is said, by Mr. Chamberlain. This resolution will be 
opposed by the Front Opposition Bench, and 
it is to be hoped that many Free Traders on 


the Unionist side of the House will either 
abstain or vote against the Government. In another 
column will be found Mr. Chamberlain’s own 


arguments against the course which has been adopted. 
It will be interesting to see how he meets them now. 
A memorandum issued by the Cobden Club shows that 
there are constitutional as well as economic objections 
to a convention which will probably cost this country 
about eight millions a year. The convention, it is 
argued, sets up a permanent international Conimis- 
sion which will have the duty of determining whether 
or not bounties are paid upon sugar by any specified 
ceuntries, and if the Commission finds that bounties 
are paid, the British Government will be under an 
obligation to impose equivalent taxes upon such sugar, 


or to exclude it from our ports. ‘‘ This is probably 
the first time in our history in which it has been 
seriously proposed that the power of taxing the British 
people shall be taken out of the hands of the House of 
Commons and vested in a foreign Commission.” 


THE catch words of ‘‘no precedent” and ‘the 
thin edge of the wedge”’ were fully utilised last week 
by Mr. Balfour in resisting the amendment which pro- 
posed to allow reasonable expenses to the members of 
the Education Committees, who might in some cases 
have to travel a considerable distance to their place of 
meeting. The same objections, however, are equally 
applicable to another provision which the Government 
have introduced without discussion into Clause 13 of 
the bill, by which the accounts of the Education Com- 
mittees, whether of counties or of county boroughs, 
aretobeauditedinlike manner as the accounts of County 
Councils under the Local Government Act, 1888. 
Thus for the first time the touchstone of Govern- 
ment audit, with its incidents of disallowance 
and surcharge, is to be applied to the accounts of 
municipalities. This is the thin edge of the wedge with 
a vengeance, but no one, except the aldermen and coun- 
cillors themselves, is likely to object to this particular 
exemplification of the principle. The unhappy educa- 
tionalists—writes a correspondent with a grim chuckle 
—will thus be compelled to pay their own fares, 
without the prospect of a luncheon at the cost of the 
rates to recompense them, while their more fortunate 
colleagues of the Sanitary Committee may with im- 
punity dispel the taste of the sewage farm with Heidsieck 
and Havanas. It is to be hoped that these advantages, 
too, will be ultimately curtailed by an extension of the 
system in this ingenious, if somewhat underhand, way, 
and the purity of our municipal life freed from perhaps 
the greatest abuse to which it is at present liable. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is entitled to congratulate him- 
self on the great popular demonstrations in Birming- 
ham this week. Some persons go further, and think 
the country should congratulate itself on a condition 
of political tolerance which permits of such celebrations 
in honour of a very militant party politician. With 
that view we cannot agree. From the smaller con- 
siderations of party tactics it seems to us a grave mis- 
take to pay such exceptional compliments to a man who 
is not scrupulous about the use to which he puts them. 
The Liberals may talk of a truce, but Mr. Chamberlain 
puts all their compliments to his party credit. Secondly, 
from the point of view of South Africa this demonstra- 
tions appear to us very risky. The idea in the mind of 
the Liberal who helps in them is that it is giving a sort 
of non-partisan stamp to Mr. Chamberlain's visit. This 
is a creditable aspiration, but what will happen in 
practice ? Mr. Chamberlain’s tongue may very likely 
run away with him in South Africa ; he may commit all 
kinds of indiscretions and extravagances, and if he 
does this he will answer all criticism by asserting a 
particular authority drawn from these farewell celebra- 
tions. It is all very well to explain that you are carry- 
ing a torch without prejudice to your right to disagree 
with Mr. Chamberlain afterwards, but Mr. Chamberlain 
has little respect for such reservations. Lastly, there 
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is something very insidious to public morality in all this 
affectation of a magnanimity which does not allow public 
differences to affect private relationships. There are 
issues that are fundamental, and to boast that diffe- 
rences on these issues do not touch your judgment of 
an opponent is generally less of a tribute to your mag- 
nanimity than a confession of indifference or fear. 


Mr. Broprick is taking pains to remind us that 
the only fault to be found with Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s complaint of social influences at the War Office 
was that its application was rather too restricted. That 
a man of Mr. Brodrick’s capacity should administer a 
most important department is a signal example of the 
power of family considerations over the arrangements 
of office. His inadequacy as Minister of War was 
glaring, and his repeated refusal to discuss any 
policy or project on its merits, and his invariable 
flight from debate to the protection of Lord 
Roberts’s name, take high rank even amongst 
the confessions of weakness to which this Ministry 
was reduced. But it is the height of imprudence 
for him to draw attention so constantly to his own 
failures. He spoke last week on the subject of 
the concentration camps, and was unwise enough to 
take credit to himself for their administration. The 
truth is, as Miss Hobhouse pointed out in a trenchant 
letter, that as long as Mr. Brodrick was responsible for 
the camps every precaution recommended was 
neglected, every calamity that was prophesied oc- 
curred, and the death-rate mounted rapidly to such 
proportions as to horrify even the least sensitive of his 
fellow-countrymen. There followed a vigorous agitation 
in the country, and the administration of the camps was 
taken out of very incapable hands and transferred to 
Mr. Chamberlain. The result was the application of 
the remedies Mr. Brodrick had refused to entertain, and 
the reduction of the death-rate from 284 per 1,000 in 
November to 67 per 1,000 in March. 


Ir it was unwise of Mr. Brodrick to recall atten- 
tion to his tragical collapse and mistakes, it was par- 
ticularly imprudent in him to taunt the continent with 
parsimony in relieving the distress in the camps. The 
subject is not one Englishmen would choose for public 
discussion. A committee of the foreign Consuls at 
Pretoria presented a report on the camps in which they 
stated that Miss Hobhouse’s account was an under- 
estimate of the misery and destitution. The result was 
a very substantial stream of help from most continental 
countries. Mr. Brodrick is still under the illusion that 
whatever is said officially is believed in this country. 
He said the natives were not armed, and at the end of 
the war several thousands had to be disarmed. He 
said certain towns had not been evacuated by our 
troops, and then we were asked to regard their 
reoccupation as a great triumph. He multiplied our 
captures until they exceeded the whole adult popula- 
tion of the two Boer States. He imagines the same 
kind of official statements still pass muster, so he told 
his audience that the total of the financial help received 
from foreign countries for the relief of the camps was 
£560. 


THE truth is, as has been pointed out very 
promptly, that the Holland committees alone gave 
£10,000. This paltry falsehood is seized upon by 
the Chronicle, which tells us that the British Govern- 
ment spent three millions on the camps. It 
forgot to add that the camps were, on Lord 
Milner’s showing, purely a military measure; and 
that we spent the money to make war, and the con- 
tinent spent it to relieve suffering. . We thought it 
good policy to clear the country and to make it impos- 
sible for man or beast to live there, the most inhuman 
of all ways of making war. But to see how very 





unhappy Mr. Brodrick’s sneers are, it is well to remem- 
ber that he actually interposed to prevent foreign relief 
of distress during the war by refusing to allow a Swiss 
ambulance to be.sent to South Africa. The author of 
that little meanness is scarcely the right person to 
belittle foreign or any other help. 


WueEn Lord Rosebery published his ‘‘ definite sepa- 
vation” \etter in the 7zmes in February last, Mr. Terrell, 
K.C. (then the Liberal candidate for Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest), issued an address, in the course of 
which he said that Lord Rosebery’s letter announced 
‘* the birth of a new era.” The old associations of poli- 
tical parties had been put in the melting pot, and new 
parties were about to be formed, founded upon the 
necessities of a new century and an ever-pushing 
civilisation. As in 1886, so now, he continued, the 
ablest men were leaving the party. Formerly it was 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire, and 
now it was Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry 
Fowler, and Sir Edward Grey. Who, he asked, 
were left? Sir W. Harcourt, aged and soured; 
Mr. John Morley, an_ historian who refused to 
learn history ; and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, whose 
leadership was hardly treated as serious even by his 
friends. Mr. Terrell, in conclusion, said he considered 
the disruption final, and thought that Lord Rosebery 
would gather around him a party equal in intellectual 
vigour to any party that had ever existed. This pamphlet 
has been condemned at a number of Liberal meetings in 
the constituency. On Tuesday Mr. Terrell explained that 
he had issued the pamphlet because he was so eager for 
unity and so ardent a Liberal! He was willing to fight 
on a programme which would satisfy those who dis- 
agreed with his views. The chairman said that Mr. 
Terrell was ‘‘ willing to follow any selected leader— 
even Mr. Lloyd-George, who is an honour to Wales 
and the country at large.” In spite of this official 
support, and a belated repentance, Mr. Terrell’s candi- 
dature was rejected by 58 to 55 on a vote by ballot. 


SEVERAL members of the Italian Ministry of 
Public Works, writes our Italian correspondent, 
have lately been visiting the new railways of the 
Valtelline, and watching the progress of the Sim- 
plon. The present position of the latter undertaking 
may be thus stated. At the end of September the 
tunnel had been bored 7,880 metres on the Swiss, 
5,100 metres on the Italian side ; 6,500 metres yet re- 
mained to be pierced. The rock to be perforated is 
nearly all hard gneiss, and the rate of progress is 
I1 metres a day instead of 14, as calculated. Hence 
the contract which the engineering firm, Brandt, Bran- 
dan, and Co., entered into with the Jura-Simplon 
Railway Company to finish the tunnel by May 13, 
1904, will not be fulfilled. Moreover, the percolation 
of water, which has given most trouble on the 
southern side, is likely to cause considerable delay ; so 
that it is unlikely that the work will be finished before 
1905. Apparently the Jura-Simplon Company are to 
control the strip of line between Iselle (the southern 
end of the tunnel, and Italian soil) and Domo d’Ossola, 
where the international station is to be; for strategic 
reasons the Italians would now prefer to have this ar- 
rangement revised. The construction of this piece of 
line is no light feat of engineering, and involves many 
tunnels and bridges through the lower stages of the 
Simplon Pass. Meanwhile the Swiss, in order to get 
the greatest benefit from the new route, are thinking 
of shortening their lines in the Jura region, and the 
people of Geneva have been urging the construction of 
a line under the Col de Faucille, which would bring 
them nearer to Pantaslia and to the Réseau de |’Est, 
but it is probable that a less ambitious scheme via 
Vallorbe-Frasner will have to content them for some 
years to come. 
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THE success of the great dam at Assouan, which 
is to regulate the Nile flood and incidentally to assist 
navigation by abolishing a cataract, has suggested a 
Thamesdam. This dam, according to the Vestminster 
Gazette, would be constructed at Gravesend, and would 
solve the docks difficulty by maintaining perpetual high 
water, converting the Thames from Gravesend to Ted- 
dington from a tidal river into a fresh water lake. This 
might be a good thing if there were sufficient water 
flowing down the river, but it is suggested that even 
more might be taken out by the water companies. 
‘* The whole cost is calculated at £3,600,000 against 
a total of £35,000,000 proposed to be spent on the 
Port and the water schemes.” Many advantages 
would result from constant high water; ships of any 
size could move up and down the river at any time, 
and the steamboat service would at once become 
regular, fast, and cheap. Not the least gain, per- 
haps, would be the immensely increased facili- 
ties for sculling and rowing. In that way 
the Thames, at present enjoyed only by those who 
can afford time and money for a journey at least as far 
as Richmond, would supply one of the most pressing 
needs of London, healthy and inexpensive recreation 
for dwellers in the East End. But we cannot see the 
necessity of a high-tide weir. A half-tide weir, similar 
to that just below Richmond, would allow the tides to 
do their sanitary work, would greatly assist naviga- 
tion, and would save much expense both in the 
construction of the weir and in thedaily use of the locks. 


Kinc Oscar’s award on Samoa, published on 
Wednesday, closes a sinister little tragedy. Thirteen 
years ago we joined with America and Germany in 
creating an elaborately impossible scheme of govern- 
ment for the Samoan Islands, under which six rival 
authorities were set up, and the three Powers were 
obliged to agree if anything was to be binding on 
them. Under this plan the Samoans were declared 
to be independent and their right to elect their king 
was recognised. In 1897 the Samoans, in virtue of 
this right, elected Stevenson’s friend Mataafa, and 
one of the six rival authorities, the Chief Justice. 
An American immediately nominated someone else. 
Civil war followed. The German President of the 
Council of Apia supported Mataafa, whilst we joined 
forces with America, bombarded Mataafa’s adherents, 
and landed bluejackets at Apia. For this King Oscar 
has condemned the English and American ships 
to pay compensation. Two years after this outbreak 
we made the Convention of 1899, by which we visited 
on the Samoans the consequences of our own impracti- 
cable system, and after bombarding them for exercising 
rights we had acknowledged parcelled them out between 
Germany and America. Our own part in this dis- 
creditable chapter of history appears to be explained by 
the wish to keep in with America during the Spanish 
war, and to conciliate Germany during the Boer war. 


Tue author of the Zransvaal from Within took up 
a good part of Monday’s 7zmes in explaining that the 
Transvaal ought not to pay anything to the cost of the 
war. Hisletter is chiefly interesting as an instance of 
the progressive demands of the financiers’ party in 
South Africa. This party told us that British supre- 
macy was threatened, and that it could not be vindi- 


-cated or maintained unless we intervened to secure 


certain reforms. We intervened, and substantial reforms 
were promised. The financiers’ party promptly met, and 
said we were quite mistaken in thinking the franchise 
which they professed to want was what they really 
wanted. This happened in August, 1899. Then 
came the next attempt to satisfy them, the war. A 
war we were assured would soon teach the Boers 
their place. War came, and brought to the Boers 
severities such as the Outlanders had not dreamt 


of. Now at last, one assumed, everything must 


be right and complete. This war has been a 
dreadful scourge, but, at any rate, Lord Milner 
and the financiers said it would save the Empire. 


Not so fast, answer the financiers. You are in greater 
danger than ever. You must deprive Cape Colony of 
its constitution and then use the revenues of the Trans- 
vaal, not to repair the havoc of the war, but to carry 
out a Cromwellian plantation policy. Before we con- 
sider these new propositions it is well to ask Sir John 
Fitzpatrick one simple question: Will he guarantee 
that his demands have at last reached their climax and 
that we shall not be asked next year to ship every Boer 
to some other continent ? 


Tue Cape Parliament has been prorogued till 
January. The Manchester Guardian published an 
interesting article from its Capetown correspondent on 
Wednesday. The correspondent describes the wide- 
spread discontent caused by the delay in cashing our 
Government's commandeering receipts, a delay described 
by the Attorney-General at the Cape as ‘‘ unaccountable 
and unnecessary.” A letter was produced in the debate 
sent by a resident magistrate (a Cape official) saying 
that the administrator of the district, or officer 
representing the Imperial authorities, had asked 
whether a_ claimant would reduce his claim 
from £150 to £100. ‘Unless you do this,” 
the letter proceeded, ‘“‘your demand will be 
further deferred, and you may not recover more than 
430. Kindly reply at once and send reply by bearer.” 
This extraordinary letter is typical of many cases that 
were brought up in the Cape Parliament, one member 
stating that one of his constituents was still owed 
41,500 for stock commandeered sixteen months 
ago. The correspondent adds some interesting infor- 
mation showing the power of the Rhodesians. Thus 
at the recent Capetown elections an Englishman stood 
as an Independent candidate. He was a supporter 
of the war, but an opponent of the Rhodesians. Pro- 
fessor Freemantle even took the chair for him, and one 
of the Rhodesian organs promptly suggested that the 
College authorities should intervene. The College 
Council has now ordered the professor to take no part 
in politics, though it overlooked the part other pro- 
fessors had played in the agitation for Suspension. 


AN attempt was made last Saturday upon the life 
ot King Leopold by an Italian Anarchist named 
Rubino, who fired three shots before he was arrested. 
Quite a sensation was caused by the arrest of Mr. Keir 
Hardie (on suspicion of being concerned in the Anarchist 
plot!) Mr. Keir Hardie was at breakfast when the 
police agents appeared. He complained that his pri- 
vate correspondence had been opened. But the police 
agents insisted on leading him off, like a common 
malefactor, before the police commissary. Mr. Hardie 
then explained that a Socialist is not an Anarchist, 
but was only released on proving himself to be an 
English M.P. 


Tue law of libel and the respect felt for the opinions 
of judge and jury in libel actions against newspapers 
has recovered to some extent from the blows given by 
Mr. Justice Ridley and a jury in the Western Morning 
News case. After a tedious hearing extending over 
eleven days, the action brought by Mr. Laurence 
Cohen (or Cowen) of Commerce and the Article 
Club, against Mr. Labouchere has ended in a 
verdict for the defendant. Into the curious transac- 
tions connected with the Article Club and the Chinese 
Ambassador's amazing tour we need not enter. It 
is enough that the right, which may even be regarded 
as a duty, of fair criticism is now re-established. There 
has seldom been a time when everything offered to the 
public, whether companies or plays, needed more 
searching examination. 
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THE RIVAL CIVILISATIONS? 


HE most powerful and illuminating picture of 
the causes that led to the American Revolution 
is given in Sir George Trevelyan’s contrast between the 
rulers and the ruled in our discontented colonies. On 
the one side there were communities austere, devout, 
simple, self-reliant, and self-sufficing. On the other 
there were Governors taken fresh from the world of 
luxury and frivolous insolence into which Chatham’s 
prowess had indirectly converted fashionable London, 
holding in contempt everything the colonists cherished, 
and investing with a sovereign importance those forms 
and ceremonies of obedient loyalty that become dis- 
tasteful and not very august to men living close to 
nature and to the harder struggles of existence. 
These communities and the men sent to govern them 
were of the same blood, spoke the same language, and 
acknowledged the same king, but the Atlantic still rolled 
between them, and they inhabited different climates 
of idea and custom. The consequences of that moral 
separation are well known. And of all the officials to 
administer such a condition of politics the worst, as 
Sir George Trevelyan showed, was not the mere idle 
trifler whom we exported freely enough, but the ‘‘ narrow 
and plodding man” who was pursued by hallucinations 
of personal affront, and wrote frantic despatches which 
his superiors were not always wise enough to consign 
to an immediate oblivion. The whole question, said one 
of North’s greatest opponents, was whether America 
was to be governed by management or military by 
force, and it was chiefly because the Governors and the 
governed never understood or respected each other 
that the answer to that question destroyed the British 
Supremacy in thirteen colonies. 

It is not unlikely that a good many persons have 
been reminded of that passage in Sir George 
Trevelyan’s famous history as they turned over the 
leaves of President Kruger's Memoirs. The Boers 
have very much in common, for good and for evil, 
with the American colonists. They have fought the 
same battles with savage nature and savage man ; 
they have faced the same dangers ; they have grown 
hardy and rugged in the same rough school of adven- 
ture and struggle; they have lived, like the American 
rebels, in the moral temperature which is arctic to 
all the delicate fopperies of our social hierarchies ; 
and their minds move within the same _hori- 
zons of a sombre religion. President Kruger’s 
speeches in this volume are largely applied Calvinism, 
and the language of the Bible is adapted to politics in 
a manner very repugnant to many of us, whether it 
comes from President Kruger or Oliver Cromwell, or 
an American Puritan or a bellicose bishop or a bellicose 
presbyter. Sir George Trevelyan’s readers will 
remember as they listen to men whose conscious- 
ness of a divine mission compels them to sleepless 
robbery, denouncing with a rolling indignation the Boer’s 
besetting sin of cant, that the American Governors 
made just the same complaint against the colonists, and 
that one of the chief of them issued a proclamation 
against hypocrisy. 

With this people we were brought into certain 
delicate diplomatic relations. There were contrasts 


between the two peoples, for the love of the soil, 
a passion with the Boer, has by one cause or 
another, from political tyranny to the sudden appetites 
of the industrial revolution, been almost driven out of 
our nature. Our representative at a critical moment 
was a man who stood on the outermost edge of that 
contrast. He had learnt none of the lessons most 
Englishmen learn in dealing with men rather than 
with methods ; he had no belief in patience ; conversing 
with farmers whose minds move slowly and with the 
haughty dilatoriness of menaced independence, he was 
pedantic and imperious; he had the eye of a hawk 
for phantom slights and reluctant homage ; he had 
been nurtured in the stiff atmosphere of Berlin 
officialism, and he believed the dignity of the Crown 
was compromised if a lady sat down to dinner before he 
was seated. With such temperaments in conflict the 
issue was inevitable. Our High Commissioner followed 
step by step in the footprints of Sir Francis Bernard. 
Like his prototype, he called for drastic measures and 
wrote flaming despatches, and, like him, he produced 
war and received a title. 

There are few probably who think, after the expe- 
rience of the last few years, that it was a happy thing 
for us to send to South Africa, where once we were repre- 
sented by a Sir George Grey, a man who was meant to 
be a college bursar. But, we are told, this very dis- 
crepancy of idea and temperament made a contest inevit. 
able, whoever might be our agent. The Boer civilisation 
was doomed; it was a troublesome survival ; war was 
the only way of superseding it by a civilisation more in 
harmony with modern energy and usefulness, and 
President Kruger’s book is the manifesto of an unteach- 
able and implacable past. This conclusion that it was 
impossible to develop Boer civilisation without tearing 
out the Boer communitiesby the roots seems to us to be 
fundamentally wrong. Let us remember who President 
Kruger was. IfLord Milner represented the extreme type 
of starched officialism, cramped by all the pedantries most 
men lose in their contact with life, President Kruger 
represented the extreme school of Boer suspicion and 
obstinacy. He was carrying to a grave that could not be 
far distant a burden of memories and vicissitudes rare 
even in the uneasy lives of rulers. He had struggled 
to old age against a Power that had pursued his country 
through pledges made and broken, through afterthoughts 
and recantations, through secret invasion and adroit 
diplomacy, through the zeal of missionaries and the 
dexterous avarice of commerce, those strange and eager 
evangels of our Empire. He was often imprudent, 
mistaken, perverse; he belonged to the straitest sect ; 
history will record of him that in circumstances 
that might have dismayed more liberal men 
he was as obstinate as Lord Salisbury in resist- 
ing reform, and the mistrust that prompted him 
to bring Dr. Leyds to his country did it no 
small mischief. But President Kruger was old; he 
had no dynasty to leave his people, and the triumph of 
the party of reform was imminent. If anyone pretends 
that it was impossible for the Boer civilisation and the 
British civilisation to live together, on the mere ground 
that a very incompetent High Commissioner could not 
or would not come to terms with a very stubborn and 
war-worn old patriot—in spite of the very rapid conces- 
sions that were made by the smaller State to a Govern- 
ment that had overstepped the limits of its rights—he 
is reducing the sham philosophies of modern politics to 
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absurdity. Just across the boundary there lived a 


Boer State, the best-governed country in the world; 
administered without corruption, without injustice, 
without inequality, without the social bribery that dis- 
figures our politics, without the sycophancies of less 
hardy peoples, and without the suspicion of intolerance. 
To a man with any imagination at all it is a pitiful 
thought that that exemplary little democracy has dis- 
appeared to make way for a Government by alien officials 
and policemen, as if men like President Steyn and General 
De Wet and Mr. Fischer were fellaheen or well-drilled 
negroes. But perhaps the most conclusive argument 
against the notion that the inhospitality of Boer civilisa- 
tion to British ideas made war inevitable is to be found 
in the fact that that Boer State’ joined a customs union 
with Cape Colony when a British colony refused, and 
that the Boer State exerted its energies successfully to 
bring Natal into that union. 


There is another aspect of this doctrine of the in- 
evitable collision of these diverse civilisations which has 
its importance. If those civilisations have met in con- 
flict, what has that conflict decided? No one pretends 
that the British civilisation in South Africa has beaten 
the Boer civilisation under the test of war. If it had 
been left to the people of South Africa to fight out this 
battle, without 300,000 imported troops, the war would 
have been much shorter and its conclusion very 
different. The Boer war has put the whole Boer people 
under a very searching test; a fraction failed in the 
moment of trial, and the hour in which they took the 
British uniform they banished themselves from their 
patrimony. For the rest, the war has shown that the 
Boer civilisation is not moribund, but tenacious, and 
at last compact. Without the war, no one would have 
known what sacrifices that civilisation could demand 
from the men and women of the Boer States ; ties and 
traditions and new vows have been created. Does any- 
one think this civilisation is now less formidable as a 
moral force? Or does anyone think that the Boer type 
of civilisation is really going the way of dead régimes ? 
If he thinks that, how does he explain the frantic efforts 
to plant out settlers in South Africa, and to break down 
the inveterate distaste for agriculture of a people that 
has lost its love of the land; or the leagues of drawing- 
rooms and the siren voices in which softly-apparelled 
Imperialism tempts women to the desolations of 
South Africa? The whole policy Lord Milner is 
administering, the war, its inspirations, its sequels 
are a tremendous experiment in the artificial diversion 
of the energies of local civilisation. No one thinks 
that experiment, so far as it depends on large garri- 
sons and expenditure from here, will be maintained per- 
manently, or that the future of South Africa will be 
settled by anyone else than the people of South Africa. In 
South Africa itself the Boer civilisation is the one that has 
hardened with the soil, and if the experience of our 
occupations or the predilections of successful English 
farmers count for anything, they show that that civi- 
lisation, seen at its best in such types as the Boer 
Generals, is the best adapted to the wants of South 
Africa, and the most certain to endure, and that the 
argument from conflicting civilisations tells against 
us and not for us. And the moral energy of that 
civilisation could receive no stronger stimulus than it 
has received in the fire through which the men and 
women who clung to it have passed, 


ENDOWMENTS AND RATE AID, 


“THE long series of unpleasant surprises which the 

Church of England has sprung upon the people of 
England culminated this week. Under the Education 
Bill ‘‘ Voluntary” schools are to be supported by the rate- 
payers as well as by the taxpayers. In return for that the 
Church agrees to allow one-third of the managers of the 
Voluntary schools to be nominated by a public autho- 
rity, and promises to keep the fabric of the school 
buildings in repair. But even this burden has seemed 
Further relief has been granted. The 
teacher’s house, which goes with the school, is not to be 
rent free. The Church is actually going to charge a rent 
for it to the education authority. Mr. Gould has hit off the 
situation in one of his delightful caricatures. Mr. 
Balfour is lying back in his chair overcome with 
laughter at ‘‘ another good story” of the Bishop of 
London. ‘* Why,” says the Premier, ‘‘ you must have 
got between £200,000 and £300,000 out of the State 
to build school-teachers’ houses with.” The Bishop of 
London : 


too great. 


‘‘Yes! and now we're going to make the 
public pay arent for them!” Mr. Balfour : ‘‘ Ha, ha! 
that’s good !” 

But even this is not all. Not only is the 
Church to have its teachings endowed by the 
ratepayers ; not only is it to charge a rent for 
houses built partly by the taxpayers ; but actually 
it is to be allowed to turn old endowments in- 
tended and hitherto used for educational purposes 
into a fund to defray the cost of repairing the fabric. 
We are not surprised that Mr. Hobhouse attempted to 
prevent this shocking misapplication, and that a dozen 
Unionists, including Sir Richard Jebb, followed him into 
the Opposition lobby. But it was of no avail. The 
Government has determined that educational endow- 
ments shall be used to assist denominational contribu- 
tors and to relieve the intolerable strain upon the 
Anglican laity. 

As a Welsh member observed during Wednes- 
day's debate, the bill substitutes the ratepayer for the 
voluntary contributor. In most parishes it will still be 
necessary to raise small contributions, and this need 
of a few shillings will serve as a lever in the 
hands of the parson. Under the trust deeds of the 
National Society, the ordinary mode of appoint- 
ing managers was the natural one of selecting 
one or two of the largest subscribers. 
often an 


These were 
effective check on the parson. Now, 
however, it will be easy for the parson to get one or 
two tame managers who will subscribe small sums, and 
will help him to outvote the two who are popularly 
appointed. The new clause for the appointment 
of foundation managers is as cumbrous, un- 
intelligible, and unworkable as most of the 
other provisions of the bill. The Government dare not 
accept Mr. Lloyd-George’s proposal to allow the 
Anglican laity and the parents of the children to appoint 
four of the managers, because, as Lord Hugh Cecil 
points out, ‘‘ nothing is so difficult to determine as who 
is and who is not entitled to be called a member of the 
Church of England,” and, secondly, the rights of a parent 
are only over his own children, not over the children 
of others. The second reason is a little puzzling to 
those who are not acquainted with the casuistry of a 
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really clerical mind. Lord Hugh wants to prevent 
parents from choosing the religion of the school. He 
wants a particular kind of religion (which is favoured by 
the majority of the clergy and by a very small minority 
of the people) to be taught in the 14,000 Church 
schools which are now to be maintained out of public 
funds. Naturally, therefore, he trusts the clergy and 
distrusts the laity. And, in order to give a plausibility 
to his contention, he suggests that a dead trust deed, 
which can now be manipulated in favour of the parson, 
is far more important than the views of a majority of 
living parents. But the trust deed, as Mr. Bryce pointed 
out, isa document which determines the destination of 
certain property—bricks and mortar. It is monstrous 
that rights of property should be continually obtruded 
in order to override the rights of living men. The 
Government will force the bill through, but the conflict 
will be transferred to the arena of local government, 
and will have to be fought out, wherever public spirit 
and religious zeal conflict, between the local education 
authority and the denominational managers, subject to 
the interference of the Board of Education and an 
appeal to the more impartial tribunals of the law. 
Lord Hugh Cecil is afraid of the Board of Education 
because he knows that some day it will be controlled 
by a Liberal Minister. But for the present Mr. Morant 
and Lord Londonderry—to follow the order of thought 
—will have it all their own way, and it will be the duty 


of the county authorities to deal very firmly with the 
Board. 





THE SUGAR CONVENTION AND 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Tis announced that the Sugar Convention will be 

brought before the House of Commons on Monday, 
and that Mr. Chamberlain ‘‘is anxious to speak,” 
That being so, I am glad to reproduce an article sum- 
marising the views upon the sugar question held 
by Mr. Chamberlain when he was President of the 
Board of Trade. I have made a few, but not many, 
corrections in the original article, which was based, it 
will be seen, on an official memorandum. On August 4, 
1880, a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
reported that British refineries and colonial sugar 
plantations had been seriously injured by foreign 
bounties on the exportation of sugar, and advised the 
Government (1) to invite other Powers to a conference, 
and (2) to readjust our own commercial treaties with a 
view to inflicting countervailing duties on countries 
which persisted in supplying us with sugar below the 
natural market price. Fortunately, between the appoint- 
ment of the Committee and its report the Ministry of 
Lord Beaconsfield had made way for the Ministry of 
Mr. Gladstone, andastout Free Trader had taken his seat 
in the new Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Chamberlain lost no time in setting to work on the 
sugar question. Mr. T. H. Farrer (afterwards Lord 
Farrer) was then Permanent Under-Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, and was instructed to prepare 
memoranda on the subject. The Protectionists 
were very active. Three bodies calling themselves 


the Workmen’s Committee, the Sugar Refiners’ 
Committee, and the West India Committee made 
representations to the Government asking that the 
recommendations of the majority report should be 
adopted, and the Workmen’s Committee urged in 
addition that a countervailing duty should immediately 
be imposed on all bounty-fed sugar. Mr. Chamberlain 
replied that the whole subject was being considered, 
“but that the objections to countervailing duties were 
so great that the Government could not entertain the 
consideration of them.”* In December, 1880, the 
British Government communicated with the principal 
bounty-giving and sugar-producing countries—France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, and Holland—with a 
view to suppressing or limiting the bounties. In 
February, 1881, the French Government replied that it 
was ready to join in a conference, ‘‘ upon the condition 
that each nation should state beforehand its willingness 
to unite in any measures to suppress bounties on 
the exportation of sugar, raw or refined; such 
measures to include the restrictions necessary to annul 
the advantages derived from these bounties on 
importation into the countries where the bounties 
were abolished.” Her Majesty’s Government ‘‘ there- 
upon”—to quote the words of the Board of Trade 
memorandum — ‘‘ expressed to the French Govern- 
ment their conviction of the impolicy of prohibiting or 
restricting importation by protective or countervailing 
duties ; but stated their willingness to consider other 
measures.” This attitude of the Government of 1880 
may well be contrasted with that of the Government of 
1901-1902. The former, pressed by the report of a 
Select Committee and a powerful agitation, agreed to 
enter into a conference on the express condition that no 
‘countervailing or protective duties ’—the epithets are 
practically indistinguishable—should be imposed. The 
latter, yielding to the private pressure of small inte- 
rests, summoned an_ international conference, and 
forced upon the other Powers, by threats of retaliation, 
a policy of countervailing duties. 

After some further correspondence, in May, 1881, 
the proposal for a conference was dropped. But in 
August of the same year Mr. Chamberlain thought, as 
we have seen, that the views of the Government and 
of the Board of Trade, which had only appeared in 
scattered passages of the correspondence, ought tuo be 
recapitulated, and an authoritative statement issued of 
‘*the principles on which the Government has acted.” 
Mr. Gerald Balfour tells us that the new sugar con- 
vention, by which the British Government has 
committed itself to countervailing duties on sugar, is 
a great triumph for Free Trade. Let us see, then, 
how Mr. Chamberlain’s “return” of 1881 stated 
the principles on which his Government and his depart- 
ment acted with regard to precisely the same problem, 
when the very same ‘‘ remedy” was proposed, and the 
same ‘‘ triumph ” might have been secured : 

1. Mr. Chamberlain held that the effect of the 
bounties had been to cheapen the price of sugar to 
consumers in Great Britain. ‘As the policy of this 
country has been for many years to prefer the large 
consuming interests of the whole community to the 
small producing interest of any single class, the 
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* See “Copy of Memorandum on the Correspondence in 
Relation to the Sugar Bounties” (Mr. Chamberlain), return of 
August 24, 1881, 422, page 1, 
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Government was not prepared to recommend any 
remonstrance to foreign Governments regarding their 
bounties, on the ground of alleged injury to the trading 
interests of this country.” 

2. Atthe same time the Government was willing to 
co-operate in a conference with a view to the establish- 
ment of a policy of complete Free Trade, ‘ believing that 
in the long run absolute non-interference with trade, 
whether by bounties or protective duties, is the system 
most conducive to general prosperity.” It was 
accordingly ready to use all reasonable means for the 
promotion of Free Trade ‘‘even in a case like the 
present, where the immediate effect of the bounties is 
to benefit this country at the expense of other nations.” 

3. The Government of 1880-5, therefore, was not 
merely opposed to countervailing duties, but against 
even threatening to impose them. They refused to 
adopt a policy of ‘‘bluff.” Mr. Chamberlain thought 
it worth while, in answer to the Workmen’s Committee, 
to explain ‘‘ ¢he general objection to such duties,” as 
follows : 

(a) No exception had hitherto been made to ‘the 
general principle which governs the financial policy of 
this country, that the Government shall not interfere 
with the course of trade either by giving bounties or 
by imposing duties.” It is impossible for a Free Trade 
country to neutralise the differential railway rates and 
other subtle forms of Protection which are adopted 
abroad. 

(5) ‘* Protective duties in foreign countries are even 
more injurious to the interests of this country than 
bounties, since they operate no less than bounties to 
the disadvantage of our producers, whilst unlike 
bounties they confer no benefit on our consumers. If 
duties are to be imposed to counteract foreign bounties, 
a fortiori ought they to be imposed to counteract foreign 
protective duties. To impose countervailing duties 
in order to neutralise the indirect bounties would, 
therefore, be to take the first step in reversing that 
Free Trade policy which was adopted on the clearest 
grounds of argument, and has conferred immense 
advantages on the industrial classes of this country,” 
{Yet Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues have acted in com- 
plete defiance of the principle which Mr. Chamberlain 
stated so admirably in the words above quoted. They 
have taken ‘‘ the first step.” | 

(c) There is really no such thing as a “ counter- 
vailing ” duty — 7.e., a duty which just neutralises a 
foreign bounty and no more. Bounties differ not only in 
different countries, but in different seasons, times, and 
circumstances in the same country, on different quanti- 
ties of the raw material and almost on every parcel of 
sugar. ‘‘ The only suggestion which has been made 
on the part of the complainants is that the duty should 
be large enough to cover the bounty. Such a duty 
would be alleged by foreigners to be, and would 
probably in most cases be, more than the bounty, and 
in that case would be not merely a countervailing but 
a protective duty.” 

In this article I have only recapitulated the prin- 
cipal arguments advanced in the able memorandum 
prepared in 1881 under the directions of Mr. Chamber- 
lain at a time when he was acting for British trade, and 
not for colonial sugar planters. But, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s recent speeches might almost lead one to suppose 
that he has boxed the economic compass since 1881, 
attention may be drawn to another passage. On 


pages 5 and 6 of Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ return,” a neat 
description will be found of the conflict of interests 
with regard to sugar prices : 

“It isthe interest of the sugar consuming public to 
have raw and refined sugar cheap; it is the interest of 
the English sugar refiners to have raw sugar cheap and 
refined sugar dear; and it is the interest of the West 
India sugar growers to have raw sugar dear.” 

In other words, there is an absolute conflict between 
the West Indian sugar planters, a small class of a 
few hundred landlords (many of them absentees), 
and the consumers of Great Britain—some forty 
millions. In 1881 Mr. Chamberlain was briefed to 
defend the forty millions. In tg02 he seems 
to have been retained on behalf of the sugar 
planters. It may be added that in 1881 the annual 
burden of countervailing dutics on sugar which would 
have been imposed on the inhabitants of Great Britain 
—calculating the duty at only a farthing in the pound— 
was put at about 3} millions by the experts of the 
Board of Trade. The annual consumption per head is 
now greater by a third, and the population has 
increased enormously. It would therefore seem that 
the seven or eight millions per annum which 
has been suggested, following the opinion of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Henry Norman, as the probable 
cost to this country of the new sugar convention, 
is a moderate calculation indeed. And we are 
to forfeit this huge sum because, forsooth, out of 
1,624,155 tons of sugar imported into the United 
Kingdom—to take the figures for 1g00—«1,574 tons 
came from the British West Indies and British Guiana, 
Mr. Chamberlain's pet colonies. The price of forty tons 
is to be raised because the maker of one ton is a 
colonial. If Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Farrer were 
right in 1881 that the most important interest is the 
interest of the consuming public, and that this interest 
‘is in the long run and on the whole entirely consistent 
with the aggregate producing interest of the country,” 
then it follows that the Sugar Convention, committing 
Great Britain to the principle of countervailing or re- 
taliatory duties, is a grave and disastrous innovation in 
scal policy. 

ai ites F. W. H. 





CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE, 
XIL--Mr. Joun Burns, 


N Mr. Barrie’s charming play The Admirable Crichton 
the old theme of the return to nature is applied to 

the fortunes of an aristocratic party who, being wrecked 
on a desert island, fall inevitably under the rule of the 
butler, the one able person in the company. If the same 
fate befel a selected gathering of our statesmen, includ- 
ing, let us say, Lord Rosebery and Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
the post of command would inevitably fall to Mr. John 


_ Burns, should he happily have been shipwrecked with 


the rest. Mr. Burns would at once have set ‘o 
work to chop the firewood, build the hut of 
refuge, instal the electric light, catch the turtles, 
marry the ladies, and make the above-named ornaments 
of our State useful in humbler capacities. As 
it is, the exuberant freshness and vitality of Mr. 
Burns’s character find a more restrained expression in 
the House of Commons, in the County Council, and in 
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the local interests of the stronghold that for ten years 
he has kept true to the cause of Progress and Labour. 
It is not in Mr. Burns’s nature to avoid mistakes, but 
this feat of generalship is one of the notable facts of 
English politics. Mr. Burns has certainly not held 
Battersea through the reaction by speaking smoothly 
to it, and the English workman has rarely had a more 
faithful monitor. He has held it by sheer personal 
honesty and uprightness, by his clear, instinctive 
vision of the true interests of the workers, 
and by a force of will that ultimately imposed 
his own unsparing condemnation of the war on a con- 
stituency where army influences were strong. This is the 
faithfulness which redeems politics. There is a kind of 
conspiracy in English public life to make and maintain 
a spurious reputation for the tragic comedians who, 
during the last three years, have played fast and loose 
with their party and its principles. But though oppor- 
tunism has its day, honour is reserved, in the last 
resort, for the public man who stands for his own 
thought against friend and foe alike. And in that rare 
company Mr. Burns may be trusted to be a sturdy cap- 
tain and combatant. 

Mr. Burns’s experience as a skilled workman has 
both helped and hindered him in his public career. It 
has supplied him with a rich experience of men, with 
the craftsman’s sureness of eye and hand, with the 
almost child-like joy of life that rarely comes to the 
sedentary middle-class person, with the capacity for 
action that in other spheres would have made him a 
fine soldier or an admirable chief of the London Fire 
Brigade. Everything interests him in the outer show 
of our existence—soldiers, books, pictures, fine build- 
ings, the drama, travel, the problems of practical 
science and workmanship. His eloquence, ornate 
as it is, reflects this sheer exuberance of soul, and 
sometimes tempts Mr. Burns into making a bad speech 
in the House of Commons after he has made a good 
one. On the other hand, he has missed the exact 
intellectual training with which the schools or the law 
furnish the men with whom he is in daily encounter. 
Allowing for this handicap, it is astonishing that native 
genius should have carried him so far. He has proved 
to be an admirable pilot for the County Council’s bills, 
which have been in his hands since Professor Stuart 
left Parliament. His energy, his practical sense, and 
his almost universal popularity in the House have 
helped very largely to keep down the prejudice against 
the Council and to secure a fair hearing for its 
measures. Above everything, he is trusted. In the 
case of the Morgan tube line he showed a sagacity far 
ahead of the average Parliamentary view. But whether 
he is right or wrong, the House of Commons knows 
that it does not contain a more fastidious guardian of 
its honour and his own. Of late years there have been 
ominous signs of the increase of what may be called 
commercial lobbying. If the Trusts obtain a firm 
footing in English industry, that tendency is bound to 
grow. In Mr. Burns the House will always find a 
stalwart for national interests, a suspicious foe of 
wealth grasping at political power for private ends. 

Mr. Burns would make an ideal First Commis- 
missioner of Works for London, and his presence in a 
Liberal Cabinet would be a guarantee of uprightness 
and good sense that no Prime Minister with a head on 
his shoulders would fail to make his own. Yet his 
position is a difficult one. He stands midway between 
the forces of Liberalism and Labour, and if a working 
agreement is to be arrived at between them, he ought 
to have a substantial hand in negotiating it. But 
he has not absolutely chosen sides, and now and then 
his isolation, his absorption in the local and municipal 
work that he carries on alone, are apt to weaken his 
Parliamentary force, and to detach him from the great 
army of labour he has served so well. Yet he is the 
typical workman in politics, and his practical, objective 
mind, his love of detail, and also his willingness to 


compromise, while they stamp him as the political 
worker rather than as the thinker, point to the real 
crown of his career. Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Burt 
both represent the more reflective, philosophic type of 
the working man’s representative. Mr. Burns was 
made for action, and it would be a misfortune if 
his administrative gifts were thrown away, or did 
not come to their full fruition. In the House he suffers 
now and then from over-caution, the Scotsman’s desire 
to see a good way ahead of his path before he will 
plant his feet with de-ision. 

Mr. Burns’s real gift to English politics is the 
priceless one of personal probity and zeal for things that 
are honourable and of good report. A Puritan without 
the Puritan’s creed, a teetotaler and non-smoker, he 
has passed unscathed through the _ characteristic 
temptations of the workman’s life. Poverty is of no 
account to the man with small needs, who has invariably 
kept the giant Want at adistance. He has something of 
the artist’s temperament and feeling, but his genuine and 
naive love of praise is held in check and proportion 
by the shrewd sense of his race and the sturdy worth of 
his character. He writes admirably, better perhaps 
than he speaks when he has to adapt himself to the 
prim standards of Parliamentary taste. Withal, he has 
come out of the ordeal of English public life untouched 
by the inroads it makes into fineness and strength. The 
workmen from whom he comes, and whom he under- 
stands so well, ought to be proud of him, and of others 
of their own class who speak of life in the mine, on the 
railway, in the workshop, as of something they have 
known and experienced. Usually they speak to deaf 
ears. But a House of Commons that contains Mr. 
Burns and his companions can well claim to attract 
the flower of the workers. Other voices than theirs 
yielded to the clamour of the hour, and in a critical 
time the true lines of national policy were deserted by 
many of their traditional interpreters. But the leaders 
of the workmen stood firm, and their faithfulness is a 
cheerful test of public character. 


H. W. MASssINGHAM. 


THE STUDIES OF A _ BIOGRAPHER.* 


RITICISM upon criticism may seem to some 
C people to be carrying the game of book-making 
a little too far. A B writes a book, and C D criticises 
it; and then (careful soul) prints his criticism in a 
volume with other criticisms ; thereupon E F, who had 
ever an itching pen, criticises C D, and proceeds to 
print Azs criticism in a book which at once falls an easy 
prey to the lively wit of G H, for whom that splenetic 
soul I J is ever lying in wait, and so on, almost 
ad infinitum. But people must put up with it, for 
it cannot be stopped. There is no use pretending 
that there are or can be any rules for the game of 
book-making as you have for the Royal Game of Goose 
or of Puff Billiards, or other well-regulated pastimes, 
ancient and modern. Nobody knows this better than 
Sir Leslie Stephen, who in the first essay in the 
volumes he has just published quotes with approval 
the remark of ‘‘ Somebody,” to the effect that the 
best books to read are those that ought never to have 
been written. This ‘‘ Somebody ” knew what he was 
talking about. 

It would be shocking to think that there could be 
no such thing as a code of literary morality ; and Sir 
Leslie Stephen, who is ethical to the backbone, writes 
bitterly of some modern readers who ‘‘ seem to like in 
an author precisely the qualities they would despise in 
the man” (vol. iii., p. 85); and yet is not a mere 
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reader entitled to prefer the company of a readable 
book to an unreadable one, even though the former is 
evidently and on its face the work of a rogue, whilst 
the latter is as evidently the production of the leisure 
hours of a perfect gentleman ? 

The paper containing ‘‘ Somebody’s” judicious 
saying is on the Browning Letters, and in it the critic 
we are criticising calls attention in a_ business-like 
manner ‘‘to a troublesome section in the code of 
literary morality ; the section, that is, which deals 
with the claims of men of genius to posthumous 
privacy.” This formal method of citation  re- 
calls to the reader's mind the familiar anecdote 
of Lord Ellenborough, who, on hearing an elo- 
quent counsel quote from the Book of Nature, 
gravely inquired, poising his pen meanwhile in the air, 
‘*What page?” This country is not, as the critic’s 
distinguished brother knew too well, a codifying 
country, and it iz hardly to be supposed that a code of 
literary morality exists even in draft ; and as for the 
particular section referred tc, Sir Leslie Stephen himself 
is not prepared to do more than hazard a suggestion as 
to the shape it should assume. ‘Shall we say that 
letters should be private for a generation or a century ; 
or admit rather that, as soon as there is no living person 
to be affected, a full revelation is permissible and 
desirable ?” 

So far as letters are concerned which have remained 
in or have been returned to the possession of men of 
genius who wish to preserve their posthumous privacy, 
my advice to these gifted beings would be not to rely 
upon any section of any code or even upon the well- 
established law of the land with regard to such matters, 
but upon the qualities of fire. So long as the letters 
exist there is danger. If they are not formally pub- 
lished there are still the vulgar risks of the auction 
mart and the autograph collector. We may, I think, be 
pretty certain of this : thatif Mr. Browning had regarded 
with active aversion the printing of his letters to his 
wife, and of her letters to him, he would have destroyed 
them, for he was a man of careful prevision and iron 
resolution. He left the burden of choice to his son, 
who had to make up his mind to destroy them at once, 
or to print them at once, or to leave them behind him 
to friends on whose good faith he could rely, or to 
hand them over to somebody to be edited and prepared 
for publication. 

Sir Leslie Stephen, though he does not quarrel 
with the course actually taken, leans rather to the 
‘* judicious editor” solution. ‘I cannot help fancying,” 
he writes, ‘‘that someone might have been found— 
though no doubt the task would have required very 
exceptional tact and insight—who could have given the 
truth without publishing the correspondence in mass. 
Undoubtedly,” he adds, “it would have been neces- 
sary to use the words of the writers and to publish 
some of the letters completely.” This view naturally 
commends itself to so confirmed and admirable a 
biographer as our critic, but it adds a new peri: ; for it 
involves, standing between the lovers, a third party, 
playing propriety, and thereby destroying, in all but 
the most unseasoned readers, that sense of complete 
security which imparts so exquisite a charm to the very 
tew books the world contains which were evidently 
written in entire good faith. To that small band of 
books Zhe Letlers of Robert Browning and Elisabeth 
Barrett Browning now belong. 

Sir Leslie Stephen is a little alarmed lest the pub- 
lication of these letters should establish ‘‘a precedent 
eminently likely to be abused. One fears,” he says,: 
‘*that the habit of turning out the most private 
receptacles will be encouraged without reason by the 
success of this particular performance.” Big Claus, one 
remembers, went home and killed his grandmother 
because Little Claus did so well with the corpse of his— 
but all grandmothers, as indeed Big Claus discovered, 
are not equally vendable. Two stout volumes of 


letters are not likely to be in great demand, and 
after all there was never any such sale for the real love 
letters of Robert and Elizabeth Browning as for the 
sham love letters of ‘*‘ An Englishwoman.” 

But we must all agree with Sir Leslie Stephen 
that the publication of such very private matter is a 
ticklish business—a most delicate point of casuistry, 
though one never likely to be settled once for all by 
any “ Doctor Dubitantium.” Happily no harm comes of 
it in this particular instance, for, like the Lady in Comus, 
the pure love these letters so faithfully record was able 
to ‘‘ pass on with unblenched majesty,” even through 
the ‘‘sandy, perilous wilds” and by the ‘‘ grots and 
caverns shagged with horrid shades,” where dwell the 
British Public and the Subscriber to Mudie. 

These two additional volumes are worthy suc- 
cessors to their two predecessors and to the Hours in a 
Library. There are, I know, some good people whose 
gentle spirits are not a little ruffled by this critic’s 
habit of treating even first-class authors and ‘‘ mighty 
poets in their misery dead” as if they are or were (as, 
indeed, they both are or were) liable to serve on 
juries and to pay rates and taxes, not only to the 
Crown and the municipal authority, but also to 
Common Sense. Sir Leslie insists on words having 
meanings, and does not readily infer the inspiration of 
the Sibyl from the fact that she is contorted. I have 
heard him called ‘‘ cold-blooded,” and have even known 
his presence in the library, where he has spent 
so many comfortable hours, to be resented, as 
if he were ‘‘the man in possession,” indicating 
an “execution” in the house, put there to recover 
some debt too long unpaid owing to Reason and Fair 
Dealing. Our critic seems to be aware of this un- 
friendly frame of mind, for he refers grimly to the fact 
that he is supposed to have ‘‘a low opinion of the in- 
trinsic value of artistic masterpieces,” and he as good 
as says outright that, in his opinion, it is better to 
write down to the public and pay your bills than to turn 
out a good poem and starve. Kemarks of this sort are 
bound to give pain. But not to me; for I share to the 
full Charles Lamb’s horror of bankrupts. 

The “ethical stimulant” runs through all Sir 
Leslie Stephen's criticisms ; for my part I welcome it 
there. There are other things in life besides books. 
Real mountains are better than painted ones, Poetry 
is good, at least good poetry is, but so also is 
philosophy. No great writer is without a philosophy 
of life. If sheer vagabondism becomes literature, as 
it has done before now, and (at decently rare intervals) 
may, it is to be hoped, become so again, it is, and will 
be, because the philosophy of vagabondism peeps out 
through its rags and revelry. ‘‘ No great poet,” 
writes our critic, ‘‘ can be without some _ implicit 
morality, though the morality may be sometimes very 
bad. He is great because he has a rich emotional! 
nature and great powers of observation and insight. 
He must have his own views of what are the really 
valuable elements in life, of what constitutes true happi- 
ness, what part the deepest instincts play in the general 
course of affairs. He must, therefore, have his answer 
to the great problems of ethics.” (Shakespeare as a 
Man, iv., 9.) 

But this strain of thinking in no way interferes 
with Sir Leslie Stephen’s hearty enjoyment of almost 
every kind of book. His limitations he may have 
some prejudices, some odd fancies. Most people have. 
There was Dr. Thirlwall—a most prodigious novel 
reader, who could read, after a fashion of his own, almost 
anything, yet he stuck fast in Zhe Wrde, Wide World 
immovably fast. He had to own himself defeated. 
Yet, being able to read what he was, why should he 
have stuck fast in Zhe Wide, Wide World? Sir Leslie 
Stephen would probably not be very sympathetic 
towards that amiable class of author whom Mr. Glad- 
stone described as ‘‘ our clergy poets,” for | remember 
he writes ‘‘of a kind of milksop with no more of the 
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devil in him than there was in the poet of Zhe 
Christian Year.” There may not have been much of 
the devil in John Keble, but there was quite enough of 
John Bull to make him prefer to risk his salvation 
rather than to Italinate his island religion, and to 
enable him, priest though he accounted himself of Holy 
Mysteries, to enjoy the society of an amiable consort 
despite the usages of Catholicity. Few people can read 
everything, and it would be hard to name a living man 
who can read more contentedly more books on more 
subjects than can Sir Leslie Stephen. 

Examine the contents of the fourth volume. 
Shakespeare, Southey, Emerson, Trollope, and Steven- 
son are all handled quite affectionately. Is not this 
catholicity ? 

In his treatment of Southey we may see how 
genuine a lover of books Sir Leslie Stephen is, despite 
an occasional snarl at his old friends on the shelves. 
For my part, my temper will not stand the strain of 
Southey’s intolerable and asinine conceit. Sir Leslie 
discovers something sublime in Southey’s self-confi- 
dence. I take a well-known step and find it ridiculous. 
But ‘‘ Why should you?” asks Sir Leslie. ‘* You do 
not quarrel with the self-confidence of Dante and Milton. 
Southey, itis true, was mistaken. He honestly believed 
people would go on reading Madoc and the Curse of 
Kehama and Thalaba even as they go on reading Homer 
and Virgil, with whom he did not hesitate to compare 
himself, and the facts have proved to be otherwise ; but 
why is he tobe blamed? Youare judging by the event.” 
This is very good-natured, but unconvincing. Sir 
Leslie finds something ‘‘ amusing” in Southey’s inbred 
delusions about the ‘‘ Doctor.” I could find laughter as 
easy ina lunatic asylum. OfSouthey’sappalling V’7scon of 
Judgment our critic says “ it affords one of the quaintest 
of all illustrations of the occasional transition of in- 
tense respectability into something very like blas- 
phemy,” and he says the dedication to George IV. is 
‘*a specially grotesque touch.” I wish I could see any- 
thing merely quaint or grotesque in the most abomin- 
able bit of blasphemous stupidity, strongly tinctured 
with personal malice, ever written by an Englishman. 
But Southey was a moral man who loved books, 
and scorned to be called to the Bar and become 
Lord Chancellor, ousting Eldon and outstripping Lynd- 
hurst, and preferred to remain a lumbering historian, 
a partisan reviewer, and a poet who wrote before 
breakfast. Sir Leslie reminds us that Southey wrote 
the story of Zhe Three Bears, and also that Daniel 
Dove is a charming character. Remembering these 
two things and half-a-dozen short sets of verses, I am 
willing to admit that Sir Leslie Stephen’s view of 
Southey is the true one, but who will say it is not 
excessively good-natured ? 

All the papers in the two volumes are eminently 
suggestive, and for people who do not care about books 
but delight in the legs, not of a horse, but of a man, 
there is the best essay ever written ‘‘in praise of 
walking.” 

AUGUSTINE BirRELL. 





IRISH HISTORY AND IRISH POLITICS. 


OME English Liberals who are sincerely desirous 

of doing the best they can for Ireland, view the 

Irish question altogether from a wrong standpoint. 
They think that it is merely a question of local 
grievances such as might exist in an English county, 
and that it can be dealt with in all respects as if Ireland 
were an English shire. The Irish question is not a ques- 
tion of local grievances. It is a question of nationality. 
The causes of the trouble in Ireland lie deep down in the 


history of Ireland—in the history of her international 
relations with England. 

An English Unionist statesman said in the days of 
the Home Rule controversy that history bound the 
English and Irish peoples together. This was an extra- 
ordinary statement. Renan once declared in effect that 
of the various factors which went to make a nation— 
factors of race, factors of creed, factors of language, 
factors of geography— the most important of all was 
the factor of history. 

The English and Irish peoples are not only less 
bound together, but they are more kept apart by his- 
tory, than, perhaps, any two people on the face of the 
globe. Examine the story of the last three hundred 
years. There is not a single event of that period which 
the masses of Irishmen and Englishmen view in the same 
light—which they regard with the same sympathies or 
the same antipathies. Take the great landmarks of the 
time—the Protestant Reformation and all that happened 
up to the Revolution of 1688, the Revolution of 1688 and 
all that has happened since. There is nothing more 
remarkable in this retrospect than the fact that events 
which, in the eyes of Englishmen, are associated with 
the freedom and greatness of their country, are, in 
the eyes of Irishmen, associated with the subjection and 
degradation of theirs. Take the long duel between 
England and France, which began towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, and went on to the beginning 
of the nineteenth—there is not one event which 
happened in that struggle that stirs the same emotions 
in the breasts of English and Irish. In the roll of 
English victories, from Blenheim to Waterloo, the repre- 
sentative Irishman takes no.interest and feels no pride. 
Ask him to name the victories over which he rejoices, 
and he will answer Landun—though a shade of sorrow 
hangs over Landun, for Sarsfield fell there—Cremona, 
and, above all, Fontenoy. The glories of England bring 
but bitter memories to the Irish, her humiliations joy. 
Derry, the Boyne, Aughrim, recall English triumphs, 
Irish defeats. Limerick is the story of Irish valour and 
English perfidy. For nearly a century after Limerick 
Ireland was humbled to the dust; England trampled 
on her prostrate foe. At length the day of Ireland’s 
resurrection came. It was the day of England’s humi- 
liation. Beaten by her American colonies, threatened 
by the children of her own blood in Ireland, England 
surrendered to the Irish demands, and Catholic and 
Protestant benefited alike by the embarrassments of 
the Power which had illtreated both. The era of 
of England’s troubles was the era of Catholic relief, 
Free Trade, and legislative independence. The dawn 
of Irish freedom broke as darkness overshadowed the 
fortunes of England. England’s difficulty was Ireland’s 
opportunity. 

Years passed, dark days came to Ireland again, 
and the historical gulf between the two peoples was 
made widerthanever. Onfone side of that gulf stand 
Pitt and Castlereagh, representing the unscrupulous 
power and the pitiless might of England. On the other 
lie the victims of ’98—traitors by English law ; heroes 
and martyrs by the acclamation of their own people. 
In the background rises the noble figure of Henry 
Grattan vainly struggling to preserve the freedom of 
his country and to save the honour of England. A new 
century opens, and the gulf still remains as wide as ever. 
On one side now stand Peel and Wellington refusing 
the Irish demands in the name of England. On the 
other stands Daniel O’Connell rousing his nation to 
action, and hurling defiance at the foe. And so the 
story goes on; so the continuity of Irish history is 
maintained. It is not a story of wrongs perpetrated 
long ages ago, and wiped out by some great act of 
justice generously done in our own day. It is a story 
of wrongs perpetuated through centuries and never 
freely redressed ; a story of bitter memories awakened 
by cruel oppression and kept alive for generations by 
neglect and insult ; a story of national feelings outraged 
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and national rights denied tothis hour. Thetimid Liberal, 
who has neverstudied the Irish question au fond, will not 
like this retrospect ; neither will the renegade Home 
Ruler, nor the perverse Unionist, who tries to persuade 
himself that there is no longer an Irish question, save, 
indeed, in the sense in which there is a Yorkshire ques- 
tion, or a Kent question, or a London question. But, 
despite timid Liberals, renegade Home Rulers, and 
perverse Unionists, the truth must be told. The Irish 
problem will never be solved until all its difficulties are 
understood. These difficulties lie in the fact that the 
masses of the English and Irish people are separated by 
a gulf, which is not merely made by differences of race, 
differences of religion, differences of character, differ- 
ences of modes of thought, and of ideals of life, but that 
this gulf has been widened by the hand of history. The 
problem which English statesmen have to solve is how 
to bring together two people who naturally and histori- 
cally stand as much apart as any two people in the 
world. 

Gulfs made by differences of race, of religion, of 
character, of modes of thought, and ideals of life 
have been bridged before now. But they have not been 
bridged by those who saw no gulfs. In the case of 
England and Scotland the gulf—not so wide a gulf as 
that between England and Ireland—has been bridged. 
In the case of the masses of the Irish nation and 
the English colonists in Ireland, the gulf was bridged 
in 1775-'82, though the bridge needed some finishing 
touches. England, however, instead of strength- 
ening the bridge, shook it in 1795, and destroyed it in 
1800. Two important facts should be borne in mind— 
(1) that the bridge which suits one case will not suit 
another ; (2) that this Irish question cannot be dealt 
with as if it only involved a controversy about local 
affairs among a people bound together by the ties 
of a common race, a common religion, a common 
history, by identity of interests, aims, character, 
ideals. 

What, then, it may be asked, is this Irish Question 
at the present moment ? Perhaps the best answer may 
be given in the words of the school child who, on being 
asked, ‘‘What was the date of the Conquest of 
Ireland?” answered, ‘‘ It began in 1170, and it is going 
on still.” The settlement, if not the conquest, of 
Ireland, is ‘‘going on still.” From the time of 
Edward VI. onward, the English idea for the settle- 
ment of Ireland was to root out the Irish race, to 
extirpate the Irish religion, and to pour in English 
adventurers to possess the land. The Irish fought to 
save their race, to hold their own—their own creed, 
their own laws, their own lands. The struggle for 
three centuries has been about these things. 

In the reign of Elizabeth there was a war of exter- 
mination followed by wholesale confiscations. In the 
reign of James I. there was the famous plantation of 
Ulster. In 1641 the Irish struggled to recover the 
possessions of which they had been robbed. Then Crom- 
well came, and there were more wholesale confiscations. 
In 1688-91 the Irish were again in arms, fighting for all 
that men hold dear—worldly possessions, religious 
freedom, national independence. The war of 1688-91 
was ended by the Treaty of Limerick, whose liberal 
terms were alike a tribute to the valour of the Irish, 
and to the justice of William of Orange. The Treaty 
was broken—‘ broken,” as Mr. Bright once said, 
‘* almost incessantly during two centuries of time.” 
After Limerick, instead of an era of peace, there was an 
era of religious persecution, accompanied by more 
wholesale confiscations. ‘* What, then,” said Lord 
Clare in 1800, ‘* was the situation of Ireland at the 
Revolution, and what is it to-day ? The whole power 
and property of the country have been conferred by 
successive monarchs of England upon an English 
colony, composed of three sets of English adven- 
turers, who poured into this country at the termina- 
tion of three successive rebellions. Confiscation is 


their common title ; and from their first settlement they 
have been hemmed in on every side by the old inhabit- 
ants of the island brooding over their discontents in 
sullen indignation.” 

Throughout the eighteenth century the fight went 
on, the ‘‘ old inhabitants” struggling to recover the 
** power and property” of which they had been de- 
prived, England and the ‘‘colony” bent on keeping 
them in slavery. Between 1775 and 1782 the ‘‘old 
inhabitants ” and ‘‘ the colonists’ came together, and, 
as I have said, commercial freedom, Catholic relief, and 
legislative independence were the result. In 1793 the 
‘‘ old inhabitants” won a great victory—they obtained 
the Parliamentary franchise. In 1795 they demanded 
admission to Parliament; and England, having at 
first held out hopes of granting the demand, ultimately 
prevented its concession. In 1800 the Union came, 
and the ‘old inhabitants” were again beaten to the 
ground. Nevertheless, they fought on. In 1829 they 
wrung Emancipation from a reluctant Ministry, and 
demanded complete religious equality, the Disesta- 
blishment of the Protestant Church, and the Reform of 
the Land Laws. 

For years they fought in vain, but at length 
victory again crowned their efforts. In 1869 the 
Church was disestablished, in 1870 the first great Land 
Act was passed. But the victories of the ‘‘old 
inhabitants” were not yet over. 

In 1881 another great measure of agrarian reform, 
which practically revolutionised the laws of landed 
‘* property’ in Ireland, was passed; and in 1898 a 
measure of local government, which struck almost all 
“ power” from the hands of the ‘‘ colony,” became law. 
Still the fight goes on as furiously as ever. Why ? 
Because the machinery for giving the people absolute 
‘*property” in the land has not yet been completed, 
and because the right of the nation to make laws for 
the nation is still withheld. 

The cause may be the ‘‘ double dose of original sin” 
given to the Irish at the beginning; and the remedy, 
the submersion of the island for four-and-twenty hours 
under the ocean. But, be the cause and the remedy 
what they may, there is no denying the fact that 
Ireland is as disloyal as ever. English statesmen 
must face the fact. Church Acts have not brought 
peace; Land Acts have not brought peace; local 
government has not brought peace. 

Neither His Majesty’s Government, nor Lord Rose- 
bery apparently, accept the ‘‘ double dose of original 
sin” theory nor the ‘‘ submersion” remedy. They both 
are apparently of opinion that there must be more 
‘* concessions ” to the Irish. What is then to be done? 
Mr. Wyndham proposes to introduce a ‘final’? Land 
Bill next Session, and Lord Rosebery (if I recollect 
rightly) speaks of ‘‘crowning” the edifice of local 
government. Meanwhile, the Irish people have stated 
distinctly what ¢hey want, namely, the right to make 
their own laws in their own land. Historically their 
claim is incontestable ; politically, it has never been 
stated with greater force than by Lord Rosebery him- 
self. Speaking at Glasgow in 1887, he said: 

“In the first place, Grattan’s Parliament was what the 

Irish people wanted. There is no principle, gentlemen, 
which seems so simple, but which seems somehow to need 
so much instilling into some of our greatest statesmen, as 
the fact that the potato that one knows and likes is better 
than the truffle that one neither knows nor likes. And, 
therefore, when you wish to give a benefit to a nation, it is 
better to give something that it likes and understands 
rather than something that it neither likes nor under- 
stands.” 

What does Lord Rosebery now propose to do? 
Will he give us the ‘“‘potato” we ‘‘like,” or the 
“truffle” we don’t ‘‘ want”? He has said, I believe, 
that whatever has to be done for Ireland should be 
done ‘‘ step by step.” The ‘‘ step by step” policy may 
be a good policy for dealing with the question of local 
reforms in England. It is not a good policy for 
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dealing with Ireland, because the Irish question is not 
merely a question of local reform. It is a question of 
repairing the wrongs of conquest, of reconciling to the 
English connection, in any shape or form, a people 
whom English policy has driven to dislike the English 
partnership altogether. In honest truth, the curse 
of Ireland, the misfortune of England in the 
management of Irish affairs, has been the ‘ step by 
step” policy—the doing justice slowly, grudgingly, 
imperfectly ; yielding to force ; surrendering to treason. 

_ Looking at the subject from a purely English point 
of view, assuredly Lord Rosebery must see that the 
work which lies before the English statesman in Ireland 
is the doing some act which will gratify the national 
aspirations and touch the national heart. 

Throw the onus of Irish government on the Irish 
people ; leave the guidance of Ireland to Irish hands ; 
make the nation responsible for the national well-being ; 
restore the one institution whose existence on Irish 
soil can alone bring back the recollections of the days 
when Irish freedom and Irish honour were not incon- 
sistent with Irish loyalty to a common Crown—let 
England do these things, for by them only can she 
make any atonement for the past, or build up any 
hopes for the future. : 

R. Barry O’Brien. 


A BOOK OF MARTYRS. 


T came into my hands four years ago, this book of 
martyrs. To the Cretan priest who sold it it was 
only an illuminated missal, a thing of price that en- 
shrined the pious labour of another century, which the 
good saint of his chapel had preserved to save her 
minister in his hour of need. He was, indeed, a 
solitary witness to his creed. Candia was given 
Over to the infidel. A dozen Christians, servants 
of the foreign Consuls for the most part, still dared to 
linger in the Moslem town, eking out the hours of 
sunshine in a secluded café. The rest had not yet ven- 
tured back to their homes—and massacre. My priest 
had other fears. A kindly act twelve centuries old 
kept him secure. He was of the Order which sheltered 
Mahomet in its monastery on Sinai, and to this day 
tradition makes it the one fearless Christian community 
in modern Turkey. That debt of gratitude is not yet 
paid, and wherever they may wander these monks, who 
entertained a prophet unaware, are the guests of Islam. 
My priest pottered at his ease in the chapel garden, 
while a gendarme charged with his safety sat at the 
courtyard gate in an armchair playing with a kitten in 
the easy manner of the Turkish sentry. The Bashi- 
bazouks might storm up the narrow lane on 
their way to raid the Christian interior, the hungry 
tom-toms would beat at night through the fast 
of Ramazan, until even the English officers lay awake 
in their tents, but the priest slept secure on the pillow 
of a good deed. He had an easy view of life that fitted 
his refuge—only the diminishing barrel of oil filled him 
with anxiety. There were so few of his people at hand 
to care for his simple wants. But he would expound 
his confident philosophy over a cup of sweet coffee. 
Its lack was not originality. He believed in the 
future of a Church which, as he would say, had 
bred in its lap Constantine and Pericles and Paul. 
The shameful heathen past had for him no existence. 
If you pressed him on the point, he inclined to think 
that the pre-Christian Cretans had been Jews. For 
does not the Old Testament come before the New? 
On that view of history the future seemed secure. He 
reckoned Socrates among the Early Fathers. A race 
so constant would surely come by its own. 





The missal suggested a somewhat different reading 
of history. It bore witness to the vicissitudes of the 
Cretan Church. Some patient scribe had engrossed it 
in the easy days before the Turkish conquest. There 
are marks of wealth and leisure in the picture of the 
woman of Samaria at the well that fronted the first 
page. In those days there were patrons who encouraged 
the native artist, and money to spare on precious inks 
and gold lettering. The careful hand that obscured 
the meaning of the ritual in arabesques and 
antic flourishes was no novice at the task. A later 
century had bound the book with hasty stitches 
in ragged cardboard. Had its ivory boards been sold 
to meet a debt in the stress of some earlier insurrec- 
tion? Even the ritual itself was rich in memories. The 
florid letters inscribed the names of martyrs. The 
gilded initials were so many tombstones for murdered 
saints. It moved to reverence with its scarlets 
and its purples, like the tattered banners in an ancient 
church. Here were the fragrant names of holy 
women whose bodies had burned in Pagan flames, an 
incense to the faith; here the record of murdered 
children who cry day and night, ‘* Holy, holy, holy,” at 
the Apocalyptic throne ; and here the strong names of 
men which still vibrate like a trumpet call when the 
battle is joined on an eastern hillside between the 
Crescent and the Cross. It was a glorious roll-call, 
this book of martyrs, which the Cretan scribe had 
adorned with gilded Amens and azure Alleluias, a great 
song of courage and of triumph. 

Only when one turned the pages to the end did one 
realise that for this exalted scribe only the past was glori- 
ous. Onthevacantsheets that followed the last blazeof the 
benediction straggled a few jottings in an unaffected 
cursive hand in faded ink. For the most part they 
were figures—a sum in addition that may have re- 
corded the month’s outlay on olives and wine, a memo- 
randum that seemed to refer to some trivial debt, a 
calculation that probably sought to fix the date of an im- 
memorable Easter, or the length of some irksome fast 
—ephemeral records that lived only because they lay 
here a parasite on the dignified past. In the midst 
stood a_ single memorandum, laconic, straggling, 
unconscious. On such a Sunday in such a year, 
two centrries ago, Brother Peter was murdered 
by the Turks. He lies amid the rubbish of this 
unworthy cemetery without epitaph or honour, a mere 
name in brown ink on the flyleaf of this book of 
martyrs, where other victims go in purple and in 
scarlet. The thought of him becomes a fascination. 
By what death did he die, and with what brave word 
did he meet his persecutors? Had he led a band in 
the staunch fight that raged for so many years round the 
stout walls of Candia, where the Moslem besiegers still 
lie in their green coffins on the selfsame spot where the 
knights who had come from all the ends of Christendom 
struck them down ? Or was he the studious priest for 
whose use those beautiful Greek texts, fresh from the 
presses of Venice, which with luck one may still find 
in old houses, were imported to theisland? Who shall 
say ? He was only Brother Peter, and no one dreamed 
of adding his name to the martyrs’ roll-call. The age 
had passed when such a death seemed glorious. 

It happened some days later that | rode out still 
pondering on Brother Peter to a village on the coast. It 
was a place of memories so confused and so various 
that one lost account of time, so closely did the 
centuries jostle in one contemporary crowd. By the 
shore there were pans of stone and concrete which the 
ancients used to flood with sea-water at high tide, that 
the sun might make salt for them by evaporation. The 
great Cyclopean blocks still lay about, as sharp and 
clear as in the days when Crete had her hundred cities. 
The fishermen launch their boats at the place, and when 
thestorm beats high, and the Nereid peers over the bows, 
they still answer her anxious question with the old 
formula that calms the waves, ‘‘ Thy brother the Great 
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Alexander lives and reigns.” The chapel hard by was 
built while Byzantium was still an Imperial city. It is 
poor and timid of outline, and the frescoes on its walls 
have been plastered with whitewash lest they should 
tempt the iconoclastic zeal of some Puritan Pasha. 
You may hear the peasants within it droning 
an evensong that is a lament for a _ lost 
paradise, and as they stand in the dim candle- 
light they seem for the moment but shadows and 
exiles thrust out from some sunnier place. Even their 
tragedies seem dwarfed by the past about them. They, 
too, had their obscure martyr. That very day Stamatikeé 
had ventured too far culling herbs in the field for the 
meagre pot. Hunger and a crying child had made her 
venturesome. The raiding Bashi-bazouks had found 
her, driven her into the sea, and shot her down when 
she refused to embrace Islam and make her 
submission. The village felt a very human grief. It 
was crushed and miserable, but quite unconscious of 
any dignity in its kinswoman’s fate. It only thought 
of having the facts reported at headquarters. The 
martyrs’ roll was closed. 

What hand is it that has written its irrevocable 
finis to the book of martyrs? Men still suffer for 
their creed in these regions, and die gladly and 
of their free will. Near this same Cretan village is 
a flourishing town, which stood a siege scarcely half 
a century ago. In the end half the population accepted 
Islam. The rest were put to the sword. But the 
Church engraves no missals with the names of those 
who perished. Is it that a martyr must be also in 
some sense a rebel? Faith and courage are not 
enough. He must die for some creed that has not 
yet arrived. The legions who have fallen in the 
name of a world-wide Church were the servants 
of authority, the neglected vedettes of an army which 
had conquered. They faced a human tyrant bravely. 
But they had not dared the metaphysical terrors that 
beset the early innovators. Theirs was not a trium- 
phant assertion of individual faith. They had not 
wrestled with old gods or broken their fealty to a 
custom. A martyr must die for a gospel which it is 
still possible to doubt. The golden Alleluia crowns 
the denial that is bolder than faith itself. 

H. N. B. 


NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB—SOCIETY OF 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


HE present exhibition of the New English Art 
Club is characteristic enough to recall the fact 

that these biennial events form the subject of much 
intolerant criticism at the hands of some artistically 
minded personages and much fulsome praise from others. 
This, of course, is more or less the case with all exhi- 
bitions ; but it is especially so here, the choice seem- 
ing to lie between an attitude of mere flippancy and one 
of undue seriousness. On the one hand, the collec- 
tion can be curtly summarised as consisting of much 
paint in a small room, a multitude of musty interiors 
and a sprinkling of unintelligible landscapes. On the 
other, it may be held to comprise the most advanced 
ideas in the region of artistic thought, the latest thing 
in technique and an atmosphere all its own that 
must needs make the critic come and go with 
bated breath. Now, it has ever been our en- 
deavour to regard the society relatively, and to 
show that these two extreme views are quite unneces 
sarily extreme —to show that the New English Art 
Club need not really be considered either as a great 
force or as a mighty farce. This autumn’s show is, as 
we have said, characteristic. It has all the atmosphere 


and most of the virtues as well as the failings of its 
predecessors. We see the same series of seedy in- 
teriors, if anything a trifle amplified, the same evidence 
of unprepossessing models, the samz New English Art 
Club landscape on a very old pattern. Yet, in spite of 
the undefinable air of distinction—we use the term in 
its most liberal and literal sense—that the exhibition 
succeeds collectively in conveying, there is scarcely a 
single picture which one would be surprised to see, let 
us say, in the Royal Academy. A seriousness about 
all these exhibitions touches us; but it is rather the 
seriousness of the young man with the grey hair. 

Taking the show in detail, Mr. Wilson Steer sends 
nothing but landscapes, and Mr. Orpen has elected 
tobe a little less important than usual. As a rule, 
Mr. Steer, in his capacity of landscape painter, seems 
to follow convention more faithfully than when he is 
painting portraits, but this time his impressionistic 
‘*The Valley of the Severn” is a notable effort, and 
deserves mention as a plucky attempt to materialise 
the effect of sunshine through the clouds. Mr. Orpen’s 
work shows more atmosphere and less modelling than 
formerly, if we except the two anatomical studies to 
which he treats us in Nos. 51 and 78. In his interior 
three-figure group, ‘‘ The Chess Players,” a scheme of 
grey and silver, the faces are kept vaporous and 
indefinite, and the effect, while not unpleasing, is a trifle 
unrealisable ; and surely there was no need for the 
grotesque dwarfing of the figure looking on! Clever, 
too, though somewhat ostentatiously Whistlerian, is 
the ‘* Study of Myself.” These works, with Mr. A. E. 
John’s solidly painted and expressive ‘‘ Merikli,”’ 
notable for the beautiful drawing of the flower-girl’s 
hands, with Mr. Rothenstein’s characteristic ‘‘ A Flower, 
Fruit, and Thorn Piece,” which is half ruined by its 
bright gilt frame, Mr. Charles Conder’s dainty ‘‘ The 
Solitary Shore,” and Mr. Von Glehn’s maritime 
‘*Vencyia,” form the strength of the oil paintings in 
the collection. The water-colour section is a little less 
interesting than usual. Mr. Moffat Lindner’s ‘‘ Dor- 
drecht from the Marshes,” liquid grey and purple, may 
be mentioned, and Mr. Brabazon contributes a charm- 
ing little piece of opalescent colour in his effeci of misty 
dawn entitled ‘‘ Mt. Pilate from Lucerne.” 

Although the exhibition of the Portrait painters is 
scarcely as interesting as the markedly good display 
given last year, the reproach of dulness cannot be 
levelled against it Supplemented happily by a collec- 
tion of the sculpture of Mr. T. Stirling Lee, it contains 
also M. Carolus-Duran’s ‘ En famille,” the large group 
already seen in this year’s New Salon; portraits of 
Messrs. Kruger and Wolmarans by Mlle. Therese 
Schwartze, and two canvases by Mr. J. Jj. 
Shannon, whose child-portrait of John Milner Bailey 
conveys the mastery of character and the undefin- 
able poetry that are inseparable from this artist's 
work. There is, in addition, a solitary Whistler ; 
and an upright by Mr. Austen Brown, a very dainty 
oval by Mr. Lavery, Mr. G. F. Watts’s intense portrait 
of Joseph Joachim, and Mr. C. H. Shannon’s ‘‘ Mother 
and Child ”—a modernised Botticelli—must be counted 
amongst the attractive exotics. Between these works 
and the multitude of those which, instead of keeping 
modestly behind their frames, seem on the pcint of 
falling out of them, there is a great gulffixed. Yet that 
gulfis not entirely a void, for there are a few who are 
unlike any one of those we have named, neither are they 
bound by the tenets, let us say, of an Ellis Roberts or 
a John Collier, Mr J. H. Lorimer, for instance, 
shows a distinct individuality and freshness of 
view in his portrait (No. 15). It is the picture 
of an elderly lady in black and silver grey, wearing a 
cap and apron, with a book and a green spectacle- 
case on her lap, evidently listening, and listening criti- 
cally, to a conversation. As a study in expression and 
character this work is sufficiently clever ; its broad, 
firm modelling and harmonious arrangement render it 
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more so. Of what can be done with powdered hair, 
an old-time costume and an appropriate modern per- 
sonality, Mr. Melton Fisher gives us a good example 
in his ‘‘ Frederic Harrison as the Comte de Candale.” 
Mr. Hugh Riviére’s ‘‘ Mrs. Hugh Rivitre ” is good and 
attractive though not very distinguished work, and the 
South Room contains among sundry miscellanies a 
powerful study by Signor A. Mancini of ‘‘ The artist 
as St. Antonio Lazzarone.” 

To the Sargentesque school a few words must be 
devoted. Mr. Harrington Mann’s ‘‘A. Kennedy 
Erskine, Esq.,” powerful as it is, may be said to pro- 
ceed from the less violent section of this party. Others, 
again, are satisfied with no half-measures of slickness 
in the painting of form and face, and this triumph of 
brushwork, in defiance of everything else, has of recent 
years been especially aimed at by Mr. Robert 
Brough. At the same time it must be admitted 
that in his contribution entitled ‘‘Mrs. Currie 
and her Children” he has achieved something 
very much like a style. The three figures in this 
group are dressed in white, the children having sashes 
of Cambridge blue; there is a pillar and landscape 
background, and the drawing of the little girl’s hand, 
hanging limply by her side, is inconspicuous enough to 
satisfy the most rabid adherents of ‘‘ suggestion,” 
whilst with reckless courage the shapelessness of this 
particular member is drawn attention to by a couple of 
very bright red cherries, which it is supposed to be 
holding. So far this Robert Brough is merely an out- 
ward and visible, though not inward and spiritual, 
Sargent. But the piquancy of colour and grouping is 
ofa different quality to that generally found in Mr. 
Sargent’s work, and the portrait of the younger child, 
as tender and delicate an interpretation as one would 
wish to see, takes the artist completely out of the 
domain of his example. A partial emancipation is in 
this case almost more satisfactory than a whole one. 


F. J.M. 


THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


R. HERBERT SPENCER has recently been mak- 

ing a complaint that must have awakened a respon- 

sive chord in the breast of many a fellow-sufferer. Our philo- 
sopher has found, to his sorrow, that it is easier to let a strain 
of music into the brain than to turn it out; the tactless 
guest fails to understand when it has outstayed its welcome, 
and lingers on to irritate and depress the host who was 
foolish enough to open his doors to it. An experience of 
this kind must have fallen to the lot of all of us; our days 
and nights have been haunted by the incessant automatic 
reiteration of some piece of music that declines to quit our 
consciousness. Sometimes—most aggravating prank of all 
—it is the merest fragment of melody, whose beginning and 
whose end we cannot for the life of us remember; and we 
exhaust our grey matter in the vain attempt to find an 
answer to two questions, which, for the time being, concern 
our immortal soul more than all the problems of the over 
and the under world—(1) Who wrote this infernal strain? 
(2) In which of his infernal works does it occur ? Perhaps 
it is something we have heard by chance, heard without 
even noticing that we have heard it, an unfamiliar phrase 
drunk in unconsciously at a concert, or from an organ in 
the street, or from a passing band, or born of any one of a 
thousand other contingencies. ‘To attempt the tracking of 
this monster to its lair is the most exquisite penance of all ; 
the labour of Sisyphus were luxurious ease to it. The 
curious thing is, that no other art but music afflicts its 
worshippers in this way. We do not find our consciousness 


haunted by a piece of architecture, a verse of poetry, a 
statue or a painting, to the extent to which a musical phrase 
will persist within us, never leaving the brain sometimes for 
days together, obtruding itself upon us, with almost ludicrous 
irresponsibility, even in some of the most serious moments 
of our life. ‘There is a detachment of mental function 
here that is without a parallel elsewhere in the arts. 

Yet this possibility of detachment has its compensa- 
tions. It points, of course, to the fact that the musical 
manner of thinking is something more intensive, more 
esoteric, than any other mode of artistic cerebration—less 
dependent either for its beginning or its development upon 
anything coming from the external world. And herein lies 
the compensation of which I speak ; for as this peculiarity 
of music enables the composer to work in comparative inde- 
pendence of the outer material world, so it permits our 
enjoying the rarest of his creations by means simply of the 
exercise of pure imagination. I put it to any lover of music 
whether his moments of supreme happiness have come when 
he has been actually listening to music or when he has been 
merely imagining it ? Never, under the most favourable con- 
catenation of circumstances, can we get an ideal performance 
of any work. Something is sure to be wrong—the orchestra 
or the singer will leave a little to be desired, the very sight 
of our fellow-beings in the same room with us is an afflic- 
tion, or, even when everything else is in its favour, the per- 
formance may be spoiled for us by our own brain or body 
being out of tune for that particular thing at that particular 
moment. But you have only to think of the performances 
you can have beneath the dome of your own skull in order 
to realise how infinitely superior they are to the best that 
can be given in any opera house or concert room. You 
can choose your own work ; you can choose your own time 
and place for imagining it; you are not dependent upon 
any instrument, material or human; you can conceive it 
sung by the purest of voices, played by the most faultless 
of orchestras, phrased by the most perfect of artists. This 
is the way to enjoy music, not by the vulgar ear, but by the 
spirit. Walk through a sombre wood or by a great river by 
night, and let some of the immortal music of the world 
float through your brain—grave or gay, noble or gracious, 
sad or passionate—and you will then be one in spirit with 
the immortal soul who wrote it. Then, and only then, does 
the full meaning of his message really reach you. 

I shall be told that not everyone can do this—that not 
everyone can let the inner ear replace the outer to the 
extent of being able to conceive not merely the form but the 
colour of a great orchestral work, without any assistance 
from actual sound. It is sufficient for my purpose that 
some of us can do this, if not with absolute fidelity—for that 
is wellnigh impossible—at all events sufficiently closely to 
let us surrender the actual performance without a sigh. If 
the majority of people cannot do it, that is their affair; I 
am in an egoistic mood, and do not greatly care whether the 
common herd of men, who imbibe music through the fleshly 
ear, can or cannot ever climb the supernal heights whereon 
we, the elect, are proud to stand. ‘Theirs, perhaps, is the 
day, but the morrow is ours. In the first place, at the pre- 
sent rate of progress in the art, it is only a matter of another 
decade or so for the best music to be almost unplayable—in 
the sense that composers are always aiming at bigger and 
richer effects, which can only be rightly rendered on the 
largest and most expert orchestras, after many rehearsals. 
This is possible only in towns that combine great wealth 
with an absorbing artistic curiosity—and such towns are ex- 
ceedingly rare, in this country at all events. The time will 
thus come when 9g per cent. of the musical population 
will have no chance of hearing anything but the second-class 
work of the future. This is where the é/ite of the world of 
sound—people who imagine music instead of merely hear- 
ing it—will undoubtedly triumph. They can have a per- 





fectly ideal performance of any work they like by the simple 
process of learning the score by heart, and then letting the 
brain give its silent rendering of it—as they now do, say, 
with their favourite Beethoven Symphony or Wagner over- 
To say nothing of the joys of the present, surely it is 
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worth while cultivating this faculty for the selfish pleasure 
it is going to give us in the future ? 

But further, this mode of rendering music will not only 
add to the enjoyment of the amateur, but will immensely 
enlarge the resources of the composer. Nowhere is the 
freedom of music from any dependence upon the real world 
shown more conclusively than here. You cannot, for 
example, if you want to remain intelligible, write prose or 
poetry and employ words that do not correspond with 
things; nor can you paint a picture with colours that do 
not exist—it is impossible, indeed, to conjure up before 
the inner eye any colour but the real ones that are familiar 
to the outer eye. But in the ideal world of inward music 
the composer will be hampered by no such limitations upon 
his fancy. I cannot imagine a material colour with which 
my experience has not presented me; but I cam imagine a 
musical tone which no human ear has ever heard. So long 
as music is written to be merely played, so long will com- 
posers and auditors be limited by the mechanical imperfec- 
tions of the orchestra ; we cannot take the players above or 
below certain notes of the scale, nor can we get out of an 
instrument tones of equal value throughout the whole of its 
range. But this difficulty will vanish as soon as people 
begin to approach music through the spirit instead of 
through the flesh. A composer can then write what notes 
he likes, and although no horn or oboe or bassoon could be 
found to play them, we shall still be able to imagine what 
the notes would sound like on an ideal horn or oboe or 
bassoon. Thus at one stroke we shall free the composer 
from one of his greatest bugbears—the necessity of con- 
sidering the capacity of mechanical instruments and the 
aptitude of the players. There will, of course, be an ever- 
present danger to guard against. As composers conceive 
orchestral colours that do not as yet exist, the instrument 
makers will set their brains at work to invent improvements 
that will permit the performer to realise the colour in actual 
sound. Nature, as in Mr. Whistler’s story, will be always 
creeping up; and the composer must incessantly keep ahead 
of the possible. He must checkmate each move of the 
instrument maker by soaring into heights where mere actu- 
ality cannot breathe, until the happy day shall come when 
orchestral music shall no longer be plaved but only con- 
ceived. Not until the musician writes onlv for ideal instru- 
ments will he be able to paint, in all the fulness of its glory, 
that ideal world in which it is his privilege alone to live. At 
present he is in the position of trying to render the illimit- 
able in a medium limited bv the ridiculous shortcomings. of 
brass and wood and catgut. 

ERNEST NEWMAN. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE GERMAN TARIFF BILL. 
OVEMBER 14 was a notable day in the history of 
N the German Reichstag; it is likely to be equally 
memorable as the turning point in the fate of the Customs 
Tariff Bill, On that day, it may be remembered, the 
Conservative Catholic National Liberal majority pushed 
through the so-called emergency Aichbichler motion, 
which substituted for the vote by roll-call a new method, 
based upon the French system, whereby each member is 
provided with a printed voting card, bearing his name and 
the three alternatives, yea, nay, abstain, two of which 
formule are, when voting, to be erased, and the card de- 
posited in a voting urn (of which there are four) carried 
round by four secretaries elected for that purpose. The 
immediate object of the Aichbichler motion is to lame the 
Opposition, which has now taken the form of systematic 
obstruction. Instead of thirty minutes—the usual time 
by the old system—the votes can be taken in fifteen 


minutes, and it is computed that with a little goodwill five 
minutes would suffice. Anyhow, the Cathoucs and the 
Agrarian Right have triumphed. The Obstructionists, or 
Socialist and Radical Opposition to the bill, are deprived 
of a valuable instrument for protracting the proceedings 
and provoking their adversaries, while the majority, having 
seen how easy it is to alter the standing rules of the House, 
are already contemplating further changes, further to re- 
strict the oppositionary powers of the browbeaten minority. 
‘Ihe party which obstructed the Emperors Canal Bill in 
the Prussian Diet, and, according to a mathematical cal- 
culation, filled 80,000 yards of Parliamentary report with 
obstructional speeches, will, in the Imperial Chamber, 
have no opposition ; and on November 14 the last roll-call 
was taken, and the last name called was, titiy, a Socialist’s. 
Since the beginning of the Session, that is, in one month, 
forty-six divisions by roll-call have been taken, and the 
Socialists had threatened the House with 700. Of course, 
they may still do so, but the Reichstag sits till June, and 
with the new voting slip method, and by following the new 
plan of voting upon the articles of the bill by sections, irre- 
spective of all connection of the articles with one another, 
it is conceivable that the third reading of the bill may yet be 
accomplished. Progress may indeed be reported. 


Since the majority rejected the proposals of the 
Reichstag Tariff Committee on cereals, thereby, as the 
Radical Herr Barth said, provoking a “national disaster ” 
for a trumpery extra 6d., and Count von Biilow announced 
that the Government could not possibly make any further 
concessions to the Agrarians, it had been generally 
assumed that the Tariff Bill was doomed. ‘The Reichstag 
proceedings were in a deadlock, and people concerned 
themselves little more about the matter. But since the 
Aichbichler motion was carried a great change has taken 
place. In the first place the Opposition, defeated by the 
majority, has met with opposition from its own ranks. The 
Radical Party in the Keichstag has once more “ split” at 
a critical juncture, and voted with the majority. For thirty 
years the most formidable opponent of the Government, 
afier Bebel, the first orator of the House, the staunch up- 
holder of German Liberalism, Eugen Richter, the wittiest, 
the most sarcastic, the most influential speaker of the Left, 
has, on the question of obstruction, turned upon his friends 
and gone over to the Right. He refuses to obstruct. 
Naturally he was loudly cheered by the Right, and natu- 
rally he has seriously injured the minority. He did so 
from personal rancours. For years the Socialists have 
been goading at the weak municipal policy of the Radical 
Party, and have been ousting them in the municipal elec- 
tions. In the vexed question of Berlin’s fountains, statues, 
tramway lines, in the non-confirmation and rejection of the 
City’s Burgomasters and the subordination of the Magis- 
tracy to Court authority, the Radicals have played a sorry 
part, and Socialist criticisms have not been sparing. Being 
a fighting man, Eugen Richter sought revenge. It was 
certainly courageous—for Richter is a bitter opponent of 
the bill—but it was not party politics, and grievously will 
the party answer it. The Left are now fighting among 
themselves. If the tactics are continued, probably the 
other wing of the Radical Party will follow suit, and the 
odium of the obstruction, or what obstruction there is, 
will thus fall upon the Socialists. But the Aichbichler 
motion has done more than that. It has convinced the 
Conservatives of the necessity of action. Already there 
are unmistakable signs that the majority is preparing to 
retreat and accept a compromise with the Government. 
And, as is usual on such occasions in Germany, a series of 
dinners has been arranged. The Chancellor has dined 
the President of the Reichstag, the President the Chan- 
cellor, and both President and Chancellor have given 
dinners to prominent members of the refractory Conserva- 
tive Right. The Government appears to be weak on barley. 
It may grant the extra 6d. if the Agrarians drop their 
demands on animals. After all, it is now but a matter of 
sixpence. A working majority cannot be kept together 
in the House. When Friday comes round the Catholics 
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return to their provincial constituencies for Mass, and the 
Agrarian Junkers leave for the chase ; to maintain in Berlin 
for three months the number necessary to defeat the Oppo- 
sition is beyond the power of the jaded Whips. And the 
Chancellor is averse to granting presence money. Strenu- 
ous efforts are being made to effect a compromise. Even 
if the Agrarian demands are carried by the House, the 
Government cannot possibly accept them, and the pro- 
ceedings will have been a mere farce. ‘There is no ques- 
tion of dissolving the Reichstag. Despondently Count 
von Biilow hopes on, trusts to an arrangement. And pro- 
bably trusts rightly. If the Reichstag proves unmanage- 
able the treaties can still be renewed for periods of years, 
or annually, or even spasmodically. Already the Austrian 
and Russian Governments have approached Count von 
Biilow in that sense, and suggested the renewal of the 
existing treaties for periods of five years, so that the Govern- 
ment can afford to procrastinate. Meanwhile the Agra- 
rians are reconsidering the situation. First of all they 
must agree among themselves, and then come to an agree- 
ment with the Government. It seems likely now that 
they will agree. If the present negotiations with the 
Government for a compromise fall through, then the Oppo- 
sition may be of good heart, for of opposition there will be 
no need. But Parliamentary dinners in Germany work 
wonders, and much may yet be expected. The crisis has 
come. For the first time since the appearance of the bill 
its chances seem not unfavourable. 
A. F. H. 
Berlin, November 17. 


THE THEATRE. 


“THE GIRL FROM iAYd.” 


11H the production of this piece at the Apollo, 
W Mr. George Edwardes brings the number ot 
London theatres under his control up to four, all of 
which are playing the kind of entertainment known as 
“musical comedy,” and playing it with great popular and 
monetary success, fer although Z'4e Girl from Kays was 
certainly not a success at its first performance, it will 
doubtless eventually become so. Some of the songs 
which “fell flat” will be taken out, new songs will be 
introduced, and will continue to be changed until some- 
thing is found which really takes the popular taste. 
Objectionable passages will doubtless be excised—or not, 
according to whether the taste of the audience at subse- 
quent representations corresponds with or differs from that 
of the first night. New “comic business” will be worked 
in. But whatever happens, it is scarcely likely that the 


piece will ever become a performance of any originality or’ 


real wit, that it will ever amuse a spectator whose intelli- 
gence is above a very low average. And yet the three 
most prosperous London theatres are playing to crowded 
houses things of exactly the same kind, certainly a little, 
but very little, more amusing or intelligent. 

The critic who welcomes each new example of the 
class of entertaifiment which finds favour with the large 
majority of London theatregoers with such despairing dis- 
approval must inevitably lay himself open to the accusation 
of complete want of sympathy with the class of entertain- 
ment itself. But the present writer, in spite of the evi- 
dence against him, would still maintain that in his case 
this is not so. ‘There is no reason why something which is 
more irresponsible than a comic opera on the one hand 
or a farce on the other should not be in its own way 
entirely satisfactory. It matters little in such an entertain- 
ment that the individual songs should have very little to do 
either with each other, or with the very vague general 
scheme, if only they are in themselves amusing, prettily 


sentimental, or agreeably tuneful. It matters little that the 
sequence of the scenes should be meaningless or contradic- 
tory or absurd, if only each scene isin itself funny. But with 
the utmost patience we have awaited the musical comedy 
which shall contain more than five minutes (whether it be 
sentiment or comedy) which any sensible playgoer will con- 
sider worth coming to the theatre to see. ‘lake any one 
ot them produced within the last few years. ‘There are, 
perhaps, two songs, one comic incident, and one individual 
piece of acting which people carry away with them, and 
for which other people come to the theatre. ‘The rest is 
almost always rubbish. In the case of many playgoers this 
is enough. They will buy a stall to hear one song, as they 
will go to a music-hall merely to hear Dan Leno. 
song scarcely makes a satisfactory entertainment. 


But one 


The fact is that Mr. George Edwardes—and as all 
other gusical comedy managers imitate him it is sufficient 
to mention his name—is an excellent showman in every 
department except that of the words of his entertainment. 
He is an excellent showman, because he pays the top prices 
for everything—his actors, his musicians, his scene-painters, 
his singers, his stage managers, his dancers, his costumiers, 
his refreshment saloons—everything, in fact, connected 
with his theatre, both in front of his curtain and behind 
it, except his authors. Or if he does pay the best prices 
for his authors, he makes a far worse bargain than, con- 
sidering his general astuteness, one would give him 
credit for, And as his authors are far less capable 
than everyone else connected with his entertainment, he 
gets far less valuable work than he otherwise might from 
his admirable actors, scene-painters, musicians, and the 
rest. ‘The building is erected on a foundation of sand. 

Generally, however, there is at least the amusing five 
minutes ; there is, at least, the one character study or inci- 
And when 
the first performance discloses which of the many parts 
of the entertainment answers to this description, it is 
possible to make the whole thing into something like a 
success by giving this one actor, this one scene, or this one 


dent or song which is an enormous success. 


song as much prominence as possible, and either cutting 
out as much as possible of the rest, or introducing new 
scenes or new songs which may chance to “ take on.’ Sut 
in Zhe Girl from Kays there is no such successful moment, 
there is nothing which really takes the faney of — the 
house; and if the entertainment is made a success at all 
it will have to be entirely remodelled. 


For in this particular production not only are the 
words rubbish, not only is the appeal to the intelligence 
of the most inefficient kind, but the appeal to the eye and 
the appeal to the ear as well are below the high standard 
which, in every department except the words, Mr. Edwardes 
has set up for himself. At Daly’s, at the Prince of Wales’, 
at the Gaiety, the music is the best of its kind, the scenery 
and dresses the best of theirs. When Mr. Percy 
Anderson is given a tree hand at Daly’s the production is 
at least worth seeing. It is more than worth seeing. It 
is a real pleasure to the eye. And pretty faces, pretty 
dresses, pretty scenery, all make a very great contribution 
to the success at the Gaiety and the Prince of Wales’, 
too. Moreover, whatever one may think of the words, 
the music of Mr. Paul Rubens, of Mr. Sidney Jones, of 
Mr. Lionel Monckton, of Mr. Ivan Caryll is delightfuliy 
tuneful and attractive. One can certainly not say this of 
the work of “Mr. Cecil Cook and others” in Zhe Girl 
Jrom Kays. And one can certainly not say that the 
tawdry scenery, the commonplace costumes, and the 
energetic, but neither very numerous nor very graceful nor 
attractive, chorus lend any great charm to the piece from a 
visual point of view. 

But there is another matter which is a deplorable 
feature of this play. Mr. Edwardes’ productions, what- 
ever them foolishness, and occasionally their general vul 
garity, have always been virtually free from offence. In 
this piece, however, there were individual lines so point- 
lessly and so crudely objectionable, that some members of 
the first night audience vigorously hissed. That they were 
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only individual lines, and that the general scheme of the 
piece was quite irreproachable, argues the less excuse for 
their having been allowed to remain in the text. No doubt 
they have by this time been removed. 

The performance was really only remarkable for one 
individual piece of acting—that of Miss Ethel Irving. Her 
part was scarcely prominent enough or amusing enough for 
her to make a very notable success, but she showed a 
skill and a delicacy, anda spirit in the singing of her songs, 
and a real sense of character in her acting which mark her 
as deserving of far hetter treatment from the author. 


ae 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
SECULAR EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said at the 
Alexandra Palace on November 1 that he believed nine- 
tenths of the Liberals would be glad to have in our schools 
secular education with the teaching of “ such moral precepts 
as would be common to all.” Mr. Lloyd-George at the 
Welsh demonstration against the Education Bill last 
Friday night said much the same thing, “ We do not want 
the wrangling of priests in our schools,” and that the Chris- 
tian virtues could be taught without any denominational 
ail. These speakers gave voice to opinions which the 
Moral Instruction League has held, and has been repeating, 
for some years. May I call the attention of your readers 
to a meeting which this League will hold in the Queen’s 
Hall, Langham-place, on Wednesday evening next, Novem- 
ber 26? Mr. Richard Parker, L.C.C., will take the chair 
at eight p.m. Mr. Augustus Vernon Harcourt is to move 
the resolution. Dr. Stanton Coit, Dr. Washington Sulli- 
van, and other well-known people will speak. The objects 
of the meeting are supported by Lord Avebury, Lacy 
O’Hagan, Sir Michael Foster, M.P., Sir William Wedder- 
burn, and others. All those who sympathise with the pur- 
pose of the meeting, viz., to urge the Government to intro- 
duce systematic non-theological moral instruction into all 
State-supported schools, are most earnestly invited to lend 
support by the influence of their presence.—Yours, &c., 

ELISABETH Cops. 

Wealdstone House, Middlesex, 

November 19. 1902. 


REVIEWS. 


LAUGHTER. 


AN Essay ON LAUGHTER. By James Sully, M.A., LL.D. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1as. 6d. net. 


It is rather significant of the aims and limitations of Eng- 
lish philosophy that we should have waited until to-day 
for a systematic book on laughter. Professor Suliy has 
done for the first time with remarkable completeness what 
his predecessors have hitherto been content to play with 
hastily in the course of more ambitious excursions over the 
whole field of psychology. The English philosopher must, 
as a rule, choose between two classes of readers, if he seeks 
for a public at all—the student who craves a “course” of 
a prescribed study, and the general reader who likes to be 
edified on occasion by a scholarly handling of the larger 
speculative questions. Into such byways as this of laughter 
he is not encouraged to stray. Professor Sully fortunately 


possesses the equipment which ought to attract the non- 
technical reader. His handling of his theme is extra- 
oidinarily concrete and human, and his style, moreover, 
if sometimes a trifle expansive, is bright and popular. The 
unlearned reader, strange to the manner of the newer 
psychology, who happened to stumble into this book, with 
its fascinating account of the smiles of babies and the re- 
sponsiveness of apes to. tickling, its studies of joking 
savages round primitive camp fires, and its learned irrup- 
tions into pantomime and the music-hall stage, might well 
feel tempted to go straightway and become a psychologist. 

The iirst task of the investigator is, of course, to cap- 
ture the smile, and from it to trace the development of the 
laugh, which is obviously an exaggerated and a vocal smile. 
Professor Sully very plausibly finds the origin of the smile 
in the opening of the mouth and the retraction of the lips 
which naturally express the organic sensations of  satis- 
faction that follow a good meal. The investigations of 
Preyer and others into the first days of child-life invariably 
note the appearance of the first smile in these conditions. 
The smile obviously predisposes to the laugh, since the 
wide opening of the mouth induces the deep inspiration 
in which it begins. But what of the sequel, the series of 
violent and jerky expirations ? What are the conditions 
which turn the single inspiration into these discontinuous 
and separate explosions ? There seems, so far as the 
general scheme of breathing is concerned, to be a simi- 
larity between sobbing and sighing. If that be so, the 
element in laughter expressive of joy must reside not in 
the peculiarity of breathing, but in the sounds and their 
physical pre-conditions. Whether the smile which follows 
the satisfaction of repletion also throws the vocal organs 
into the positions which produce the sounds of laughter, 
when the deep inspiration and its sequel, the jerky ex- 
pirations, occur, is a question which Dr. Sully has not 
elaborated. Some such development seems necessary to 
complete his theory. 

But, unfortunately, the amount of guidance which a 
theory of the humorous can derive from a_ study of 
laughter is strictly limited. Laughter seems to appear 
in the mental history of the child first of all as a 
greeting accorded to a familiar face. The anthropoid 
apes hail a favourite keeper after an absence with a smile 
accompanied by sounds that have a close resemblance to 
human laughter. In general, primitive laughter serves to 
express any sudden joyous expansion of feeling. In the 
evolution which tends to restrict it as a vehicle of humour 
Dr. Sully has probably done well to dwell on its connec- 
tion with tickling. The child undoubtedly feels that tick- 
ling is “funny,” and language associates the humorous 
with the experience of tickling, in metaphors that are con- 
stant and universal. On the other hand, it would probably 
be a mistake to look for any elaborate psychical element in 
tickling. Dogs and apes “ smile” when tickled, and babies 
respond at a very early age. But Dr. Sully makes a very 
promising suggestion when he treats tickling as a mimic 
attack. He is thus able to trace in it “ elements found in 
the later and more complex sorts of mirth, namely, relief 
from a serious and constrained attitude, a transition from 
a momentary apprehension induced by the presentation of 
the partially unknown, to a joyous sense of harmless make- 
believe.” Here certainly is something of the tense expec- 
tation which is dissolved into the trivial. The serious 
objection to this theory of attack is that one is able to 
tickle oneself with a feather, but if one chose to say that, 
before such an experiment could be possible, the connec- 
tion between the tickling stimulus and the laughing re- 
sponse must long since have become reflex, the difficulty 
would doubtless disappear. It is further important to note 
that the act of tickling, in contrast to that of stroking, 
usually involves discontinuous contact between the finger 
and the skin. Dr. Sully deduces from this an element of 
local uncertainty. One might perhaps go even further, 
and see in the discrete sensations of tickling, qualitatively 
distinct as the various “local signs” of the parts affected 
must make them, something analogous to the contrasted 
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presentations or ideas which appear in the content of the 
humorous. 

Dr. Sully shows less boldness in his handling of the 
central part of his theme, the theory of the ludicrous, than 
he displays in his physiological introduction. He main- 
tains an acute and steadily critical attitude, and declines 
to admit that either what one may roughly call the ethical 
or the intellectual theory is adequate. (1) One need not 
linger over his handling of the first. He takes Professor 
Bain’s development of Hobbes’s theory that all laughter is 
“sudden glory,” and shows without much difficulty that 
there is a wide range of cases to which it will not apply. 
It covers fairly enough our laughter at small mischances, 
deformities, and the like. There is always here in some 
form the degradation of some element of dignity in circum- 
stances that preclude a stronger emotion. But such a 
theory is impotent in the face of verbal quips and even 
more elementary jokes. One might with an effort say that 
the father’s silk hat is “degraded” when it is put on the 
little child’s head, but where is the least hint of sudden 
glory or belittling in the classical tale about the man who 
said /apsus linguae when the waiter dropped the tongue ? 
(2) Dr. Sully shows a commendable fairness in his hand- 
ling of the type of theory which Kant and Schopenhauer 
made their own—that the humorous lies in the sudden 
dissolution of a strained expectation, or in the sudden 
perception of an incongruity between a conception and a 
presentation. It is easy to show that for simple forms of 
the humorous this statement implies a process too con- 
scious and elaborate. When we laugh at the silk hat on 
he child’s head we need not call up a definite image of the 
head that properly fits the hat. “At most,” to quote Dr. 
Sully, “we can speak here of conceptual tendency, of 
an apperceptive acceptance or rejection of a presentation.” 
Dr Sully insists—and this is among his chief contribu- 
tions to a sound theory of the ludicrous—that the incon- 
gruity may be internal, may subsist between the different 
parts of a single presentation. One might make him a 
present of the traditional figure of “My son John, one 
stocking off, one stocking on,” as a simple illustration of 
this internal incongruity. But even here, on Dr. Sully’s 
chosen ground, it is obvious that such a presentation be- 
fore it excites laughter has been rapidly analysed. There 
must be comparison between the incongruous elements, 
and the act of comparison implies an ideal movement, a 
superposing, to use a geometrical metaphor, of one half 
of the presentation upon the other. The ideal stocking 
with which we mentally clothe John’s naked leg is cer- 
tainly something that is not given in the act of perception. 


Dr. Sully, however, will not admit the ability of the 
intellectual theory to cover the whole field of the humorous. 
Incidentally one might suggest that it would find a diffi- 
culty in explaining why a mere incongruity, however unex- 
pected, should give pleasure. But how are we to account 
on this view for the world’s laughter at small and harmless 
vices? One may agree with Dr. Sully that we do not in 
laughing contrast our butt with some mental scheme of the 
perfectly virtuous man. Indeed, as he shrewdly observes, 
we only laugh the more, ¢.g., at Falstaff, the less we expect 
him to conform to a virtuous type. What would be the 
answer of the intellectualist to this? He might retort that 
so far as it is really humorous, our laughter at vice depends 
on some internal incongruity. In mere cowardice there is 
nothing laughable. It is laughable, e.g., in Falstaff’s case, 
only in conjunction with bravado, or when the fear and its 
occasion are grotesquely disproportioned. He would pro- 
bably urge that the laughter which is not disinterested is 
not properly humorous at all. The laugh of triumph, the 
laugh of contempt, the brutal delight in another’s discom- 
fiture, he would assign to the same class of phenomena 
as the child’s smile after a good meal, or the 
schoolboy’s laugh as he escapes from the classroom. They 
are physiological manifestations, sudden expansions of self- 
feeling and nothing more. He need feel no distress at 
leaving this dualism unresolved. His difficulty would be 
to show why the disinterested perception of incongruity 


should issue in a laugh and not in a cough. Dr. Sully’s 
opportune emphasis of the element of play might supply 
him with the middle term he seeks. 

Only a lengthy article, however, could do justice to 
all the developments of Dr. Sully’s handling of his sugges- 
tive theme. He pursues laughter through comedy, and 
through the history of mental evolution discusses its social 
functions and indicates its ethical value. One can give 
in these matters only a personal judgment. The chapters 
that handled the biological and psychological aspect of 
laughter seemed the fresher and the more suggestive. 
One could have wished them expanded at the expense of 
these less exact reflections. 


H. N. B. 





REASON AND REVELATION. 


REASON AND REVELATION: An Essay in Christian Apology. By 
J. R. Illingworth, M.A., D.D. London: Macmillan and 
Co., Limited. 


THERE is a habit cultivated by those who claim to be en- 
lightened of regarding orthodoxy as a sign of mental 
inferiority ; they insinuate that the orthodox are overcome 
with joy and surprise if now and then there appears among 
them an advocate of their beliefs who is possessed of great 
intellectual ability. Experience, however, does not bear 
out this grudging estimate, and the Churches yet continue 
to produce successors to Berkeley and Butler. ‘The 
apologist mind is, however, marked by certain distinct 
traits complementary of those which make the critical mind 
what it is; among these the quality of subtlety is con- 
spicuous, and subtlety is the great mark of Mr. Illingworth’s 
work. ‘There are tnose who suspect subtlety as if its em- 
ployment meant an attempt to make the worse argument 
appear the better, or as if the truth could always be stated 
in broad and simple forms well within the understanding 
of the plain man, and there were no need to represent 
shades or touch fine issues. This same quality seems to 
have shaped Mr. Illingworth’s style, which is an instrument 
of rare delicacy and precision almost attic. 

In one respect the object of the present work is a little 
like that of the Analogy. Just as Butler showed 
those who were already deists that they would 
only have difficulties such as they had already 
faced if they became Christians, so Mr. Illingworth 
seems to remind the theists of our own day that theism 
by itself, established by the pure reason, should lead them 
to expect that the God whose existence is thus apprehended 
would somehow reveal Himself to men, and that if the 
“how” be asked, no method is more reasonable than the 
Incarnation. 

A great deal of Mr. Illingworth’s book would fitly 
belong to a set of prolegomena to Christian apology. He 
takes what may be called—with every risk of misunder- 
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standing—a transcendent position, 7.¢., he stands outside 
eritie and apologist alike, and tries to describe the p sition 
of both, with a view to showing the effect on their results. 
This is the function of his chapters on the limitation of 
reason and on abstract and concrete knowledge. Hence. 
too, he is led to speak of “ presuppositions.” At first it 
looks as if an analysis of the tendencies which influence 
any man’s mental attitude to a question would spare neither 
side, and end by showing that neither had command of a 
trustworthy organ of truth. This does not happen in Mr. 
Illingworth’s treatment, which so far does not appear to 
be transcendent. He seems to reach the conclusion that 
the mind of the believer is in a saner state for apprehend- 
ing ultimate realities than the mind of the sceptic ; and if 
this were followed further it seems that we should be left 
with warrant for saying no more than that a man is not 
likely to have religious beliefs unless his mind is consti- 
tuted in a certain way, just as, in Kant’s language, 
experience was not possible unless the mind had certain 
forms to put raw material in. In neither case have we in 
that last resort a test of the validity of the results. 

It is natural that Mr. Illingworth should have some- 
thing to say about miracles and about prophecy ; the latter, 
indeed, is in one respect a form of miracle, but is not 
usually classified with the others, perhaps because instances 
of acquisition of knowledge by other than the ordinary 
channels of sense are too well authenticated to be received 
with incredulity; they remain, however, unaccounted for. 
Hence anyone who objected to a “ crude” account of the 
Gospel history as a fulfilment of Jewish prophecy need 
not be altogether sceptical about the possibility of such 
inexplicable foresight. He might sincerely hold the posi- 
tion tenanted by many men of science v7s-d-vis of miracles, 
that of waiting for evidence, not pronouncing an @ priori 
impossibility. Mr. Illingworth certainly does not accept 
any “crude” version, and speaks of the “total impressions 
of the prophetic literature” as distinct from “the detailed 
applications of particular prophecies.” In the end we 
cannot but think that he is left with a very attenuated con- 
ception of the relation between Hebrew prophecy and the 
advent of Christ, and after seeing all that he has surren- 
dered we are not quite clear what survives, except a theory 
that the prophets are links in an unconscious development, 
of which Christ was the end. 

On the difficulties connected with miracles Mr. Illing- 
worth is rather unsatisfactory, and his position seems less 
intelligible than that of the first essayist in a recent volume 
of, apologetics, called Conlentio Veritatis, and he no- 
where meets the “ presuppositions ” which exist so abun- 
dantly in favour of believing that a great deal of legend 
has crept into the Gospels. ‘The Gospels themselves con- 
tain the question whether it is easier to say to a man, “ Thy 
sins be forgiven thee,” or “ Arise and walk.” The former is 
not less a miracle because it is less capable of being put to 
an outward, immediate test, and it is of the kind less likely 
to be invented; and, as Mr. Illingworth more than once 
points out, it describes the age-long miracle of Christianity. 

Lest we seem to have done less than justice to his 
analysis of the conditions required to be fulfilled if men 
will “ see God,” and to his consequent claim that Christians 
are not bound to admit the right of all critics to be heard, 
we will quote a paragraph from his summary : 

“ }lence it is in the region of philosophy, and not of science 
that all attacks on Christianity must be met. And philoso- 
phy is not a matter of abstract but of concrete thinking. 
It involves a judgment, not only of the intellectual, but 
of the emotional, «sthetic, and moral aspects of the world. 
And such judgment is not only the work of our whole 
personality, as distinct from our mere reason, but is neces- 
sarily qualified by the character of that personality. And 
this character again depends upon our spiritual history, 
upon all that we have been and done, upon all the employ- 
ment of our time and opportunities, upon the use we have 
made of our free will in the past. Whence we are personally 
responsible for the general tenour, at any rate, of that 
philosophy of life which, though it only becomes explicit 
in a minority, all men implicitly possess.” 


H. M. C. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALT. 


Tne IloLe IN THE Watt. By Arthur Morrison. London: 
Methuen, 6s. 


Mr. Arthur Morrison is another novelist whose skill 
in telling a story deservedly gains him a hearing of what- 
ever sort the story he has to tell may be. The Hole in the 
Wall is bloodthirsty melodrama, and it needs all the 
author’s literary grace to blind his readers to the fact that 
in itself it is of the kind that magistrates are apt to com- 
ment upon when it is found in the possession of Hooligan 
youth. So, perhaps, was Treasure Island, and certainly the 
story of the old publican receiver of stolen goods and the 
villainy with which he is surrounded are worked up into a 
novel which will not be laid down again when it is once 
taken up until the last page has been reached. ‘The tastes 
of the educated and uneducated reader differ, after all, very 
little in these matters. Bone-shattering adventure appeals 
to both of them, but the one is more particular than the 

ther how it is served up to him. With the manner of Mr. 
Morrison’s serving up no fault can be found. He can give a 
literary flavour to the most brutal outrages, and leave even a 
reviewer in doubt as to whether he has enjoyed a subtle 
study of character or merely an exciting story. Whichever 
of the two it may have been, 7’/e Hole in the Wall is excel- 
lent reading. 


MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Pall Mall Magazine for November is an exceptionally 
interesting number. It opens with an article on the new 
cathedral at Westminster, which is illustrated by some excel- 
lent photographs. Probably interest in this unique specimen 
of architecture will grow more and more as time goes on. 
Mr. Norman Shaw has said of it: “ Beyond all doubt the 
finest church that has been built for centuries. Superb in 
its scale and character, and full of the most devouring in- 
terest, it is impossible to overrate the magnificence of this 
design.” Mr. Hugh B. Philpott’s article contains many 
points that will add to the general appreciation of the 
work. ‘The story of how some of the beautiful marble 
pillars of one single block were obtained may be quoted : 
‘In a Greek poem, written in celebration of the opening 
of the church of St. Sophia at Byzantium, he (the architect) 
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R. A. EVERETT & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
FULL CRY. 


By FrepCorton. Frontispiece in Colours and fully Illustrated by 
Harington Bird. Limited Edition. 4to, half roxburghe. Giit 
top. £1 1s. net. 


CAMP-FIRE SKETCHES. 
By A. G. HALes. Swd. 1S., cloth, 2s. 


ON THE PROMENADE DECK. 
By Torin Biair. Swd., 1S., and cloth, 2s. 


A SON OF MARS. 
By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 3S. 6d. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF JOB. 


‘DARLEY DALE.” 68S. 
RICHARD BRICE, ADVENTURER. 
By CHARLES JUNOR. 65S. 

THE VIKING STRAIN. 

By A. G. Haces. Illustrated. 6s. 
REMINISCENCES OF A FAMOUS FOX- 
HUNTER. 

Edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. 
Illustrated. 6s. 

AGE AND OLD AGE: 

The Care of Qld Age in Health and Disease. 

By Dr. Davip Watsu. 2s. 6d. 

LORD CURZON IN INDIA. 
Illustrated. By H. CALDWELL Lipsetr. 28. 6d. 
A FRONTIER OFFICER: A TALE OF 
THE PUNJAB. 
By H. CALDWELL Liprsetr. 38s. 6d. 


CUE TIPS FOR HUNDRED UPPERS. 
By WM. MITCHELL. 134 pages. Illustrated. 6d. net. 


CATALOGUE POST _FREE. 


R. A. EVERETT & CO., 42, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


SEELEY & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


No. 43. 





By T. ASSHETON SMITH. 











The Portfolio Monographs. 
OLD ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. Canon Benuam, 


D.D., F.S.A. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 4 Plates printed in 
Colour, and many other Illustratioas. Super royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net; or 
oth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
“An admirably ‘complete history of the fine old mediaeval structure which 
perished i in the Great Fire, and includes excellent reproductions of very rare and 
precious illustrations.”—Black and White. 


NOW READY, 
THE SIEGE OF YORK. A Story of the D: tys of Thomas Lord 


Fairfax. By Brarrice Magrsuatt, Author of “Old Blackfriars,” etc. 
With 8 Illustrations. 5s. 


STORIES {OF CHARLEMAGNE AND THE TWELVE PEERS 
CE. From the Old Romances. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn, 

y A 7 **Stories from Homer,” etc. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 

from drawings by G. Morrow. 5s. 

*A cha arming volume .. . Professor Church has found the right language for 
pra. tales—simple yet elev ated prose eloquent of feeling and ringing with echoes 
of the words an thoughts “ - poetsand romance writers who have handled 
the themes before.” —Sfectat 

** Charmingly told and be: wutitully illustrated.” —Guardian. 


THE KIDNAPPING OF ETTIE, AND OTHER TALES. By 
Brown Luyvyet, Author of ** Widow W iley.” With 16 Illustrations. 5s. c 

‘* These stories are wholly unconveational ; the figures in them are not cut to 
the familiar patterns to which we are_ so used. That a wonderful old woman, 
for instance, is the‘ Snarer.’ . The illustrations are photographs, and very 
good too.”— Spectator. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. Cornisu, 

Author of * Life at the Zoo,” etc. With 38 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“From the first page to the last there is nota single sentence which the 
reader would not wrong himself by skipping.” —Standa a 


THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the Countess Martinenco 
Cresaresco. With Portraits on Copper. Second Edition. 5s. 
*A clear, eloquent, and authentic summary of some of the most complicated 
ol fascinating chapters in modern history.’—Freverick Harrison in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


POPULAR EDITIONS, each 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. By A. J. Cuurcn. With 
Seventeen Illustrations from Flaxman’s drawings. 
THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. By A. J. Cuurcn. With 


Seventeen Illustrations from Flaxman’s drawings. 
‘* A cordial welcome is due to the * People's Edition’ 
llial’ and ‘Story of the Odyssey . The excellent reproductions of 
Flaxman’'s bez autiful designs not: ably “enhance the attractions of these charming 
volumes.” —S/ectator. 
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London : SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38, Great Russell Street. 





GEORGE ALLENS NEW BOOKS. 


RUSKIN ON PICTURES. ‘ce and Edited by 


E. T. Cook, M.A. 2 Vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each net. 


Vol. IL—Turner. 464 pp. Illustrated with 12 Photogravure 
Plates. | Nearly Ready, 
Vol. Il.—Millais, Prout, Hunt, and ‘*“‘ Academy Notes,” 


368 pp. Illustrated with 9 Photogravure Plates. 
[Nearly Ready. 
Mr. Ruskin’s scattered Catalogues and other Notes on Modern 
Pictures not hitherto collected are contained in these volumes. 


UNTO THIS LAST. 
binding, with the Special Edition of “ 
and ‘*Of Queens’ Gardens.” With new decorative Initials 
and Borders. Limited to 350 copies. Bound in limp 
vellum, with silk ties, £2 2s. net. 


THE ATHENIAN DRAMA. Verse Translations 
of the Greek Dramatic Poets, with full Commentaries and 
Explanatory Notes. 

Crown 8vo, eloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. per vol. net. 

Il. SOPHOCLES.—Cdipus Tyrannus, and Coloneus and 
Antigone. By Professor J. S. PHILLIMORE. With an Intro- 
duction on * Sophocles and his Treatment of Tragedy,” 
and 16 Illustrations from Ancient Sculptures and P ainting. 


[J Voz vw Ready. 
Aristophanes’ 


Uniform in type, size, and 
Of Kings’ Treasures” 


Ill. EURIPIDES.—Hippolytus; Bacche; 
Frogs. By Professor GILBERT McuRRAy. With an Appendix 
on “The Lost Tragedies of Euripides ” and an Introduction 
on “The sigaineance of the Bacchz in Athenian 
History,” and 12 Illustrations from Ancient Sculptures and 
Painting. [ Next week. 

THE PATH TO ROME. By H. Bettoc. With 80 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, designed 
cover, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BURIED TEMPLE. By Mavrice Maerertinck, 
Five Essays. Translated by ALFRED SuTRo. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, designed cover, 5s. net. 

PARIS IN 1789-1794. Phases of the French Revolu- 
tion. By J. G. ALGER. With Plan of Old Paris. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 

MAN’S POSITION in the UNIVERSE. 

Col. SepGwick, Author of ** The 
elm Svo, gilt top, 6s. net 

THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. By wW. 
BasIL WorSFOLD. An Introduction to the Study of Literature. 
A New Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

EYES WITHIN. A Volume of Verse. 
Ear.Le, Author of ** Thought Sketches,” &c. 

F'ecap 8vo, buckram, gilt — 5s. net. 
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The YOUNG ENGLAND - LIBRARY. 
Edited by C. A. B. DEWAR, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Designed Cover, gilt edges, 6s. each. 


1. THE OPEN-AIR BOY. By G. M.A. Hewerr, 


M.A. With 39 illustrations by MorkIs WILLIAMS, and 4 in 
colour by T. B. STONEY. Second Edition, 


SEA-FIGHTS AND ADVENTURES. By J. Knox 
LAUGHTON, M.A., Author of ** Nelson and his Companions in 
Arms,” &c. With 32 Full-page illustrations and 7 Plans of 
Battles. 


THE SUMMER PLAYGROUND. 

By C. SPENCER HAyWaArD, B.A. With 60 Illustrations by 
G, A. FOTHERGILL and the AuTHOR, and 4 in Colour by T. 
BUTLER STONEY. 
4. BRITISH SOLDIERS IN THE FIELD. 

By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. With 4 Illustrations in Colour by 
R. SIMKIN, and 11 Plans of Battles. 
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NEW FICTION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
WHEN SPURS WERE GOLD: A Suppressed Page 


of History relating to Henry V. By Russet GARNIER. 


THE CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL. by 


GILBERT, Author of ‘* Hearts in Revolt.” 


BADMANSTOW. By E. L. 


** Stanhope.” 


JESSIE VANDELEUR. By 


Author of ‘‘ The Clearer Vision.” 


HENR\ 
HAVERFIELD, Author of 


ErHe. C., Mayne, 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 


156, Charing Cross-road, 
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found detailed references to the quarries in Thessaly and 
Eubcea whence the beautiful tinted marbles were obtained. 
Following up this clue he discovered the quarries, which 
had been disused since the days of Justinian, and had them 
reopened after 1,400 years’ interval.” 


Another article of great interest is that on “The Motor- 
Car and its Problems,” by the Hon. J. Scott-Montagu, M.P. 
Mr. Montagu, as is well known, is one of the greatest living 
experts on the management and mechanism of the motor- 
car, and has a clear view of what is likely to be the develop- 
ment of this new form of traffic in the future. He writes 
with admirable restraint on the present restrictions and pre- 
judices which militate against a great and new industry in 
this country, but at the same time shows clearly how un- 
reasonable many of them are. He mentions one signifi- 
cant fact, that “ about a million sterling this year will go out 
of the country to pay for cars of foreign manufacture, and 
all this ought to have been retained at home.” We must 
refer our readers to the article itself for Mr. Montagu’s 
prophecy as to “the revolution which will eventually be 
reproduced by mechanical road-vehicles.” It is startling, 
but no one could say that it is improbable. 


We have seldom read a more curious production than 
the review and magazine published by Messrs. H. Marshall 
and Son, under the title King and Country. “How we 
British people value the family life is shown by the fact that 
we pay £500,000 a year for an example to be set the com- 
monalty.” How delightfully ingenuous. Our good ances- 
tors, then, were paying half a million or so to William IV., 
George IV., George II., George I., James II., and Charles 
II. for examples of “family life”! What the editor’s 
first article, on “The Empire and the Family,” is intended 
to prove we cannot say, but we don’t think that it proves 
it. Nor is the second editorial much better. Noncon- 
formists “threaten rebellion, and declare that they will 
pay the ¢axes.” In his third article the editor believes 
that “a patriot king with a determined democracy at his 
head (sic) could accomplish more in months (sic) than 
will ever be done by the present system of party Govern- 
ment.” It may, or may not, please Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Burns to leam that our patriot King would make them, 
“notwithstanding their Home Rule heresy, jointly respon- 
sible for the duties of the Home Office.” A charming 
article follows on “ Wake up, Imperialists.” Nothing, we 
are sure, will do more to tighten the “ bonds of empire” 
than this reference to colonial politicians as “howling 
democrats ” 


“Democracy grow; apace, and though the democracy of 
Britain and her colonies may not yet be absolutely a 
triumphant, it is certainly a rampant, democracy. The spirit 
of democracy is the spirit of the green-eyed monster, the 
spirit of mob rule and anarchy, which, because it cannot 
raise itself, wishes to despoil all that is above it in the social 
scale, and pull everything down to its own level. Throw a 
sop to the disaffected, transform your howling democrats 
and Socialists into knights, bachelors, institute a bench of 
colonial barons (life peers, whose heirs should be designated 
‘honourable’ for their lives), with seats in the House of 
Lords or on the Privy Council, and you will have taken two 
steps on the way towards the federation of the Empire.” 


The farther we go in this amazing publication the 
more extraordinary its statements and arguments appear, 
and we might fill six columns with quotations. “ Addison 
and Co.”; “Nobody can predict what far-reaching results 
may eventuate ”; “Our lurid star. . . its name is 
Mammon”; “ Wealth in chunks, wealth in great awkward, 
unbecoming dabs”; “ Every dirty cad that makes his dis- 
honest living by putting his hand secretly in his neigh- 
bour’s pocket,” are specimens. Some of the articles on 
non-political subjects, such as “ Reminiscences of the Days 
before the Revolution in America,” by the Duke of Argyll, 
and Mr. Astley Cooper’s “ James Russell Lowell,” are 
tolerable enough, and “Les Amours d’une Princesse” 
might be read in a nursery. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL. D. 
NEARLY READY.—With 12 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS 


Sketches of Famous Seamen. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


Author of ‘‘Deeds that Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flz ag,” * The Tale 
of the Great Mutiny, ** How England Saved Europe,” etc. 











SHORTLY.—With Portraits, M: up, one a Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 


QUEEN VICTORIA: A Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE. 
Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN. 


Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. By GEORGE CALDERON. With 16 Illus- 
trations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Times.—‘ We never remember to have read anything which more compelled 
laughter than these too-tew pages. 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 


NOW READY.—With Illustrations by Eva Roos. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NOISY YEARS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. 
Author of “ Roundabout Rhy: mes,” etc. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—With 8 haige> 9 aits anda Map. Large crown 8vo, 


WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Half-a-Century; or, 
Changes in Men and Manners,” ** The Lady Grange,” etc. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. & MRS. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
NEXT WEEK.—With 8 Illustrations by H. R. Mittar. Feap 4to, 7s. 6d. 


The STORY of the BOLD PECOPIN, 


A legend of the Rhine. By VICTOR HUGO. Done into English by 
ELeANOR and AvuGusTINE BirRRELL. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. 


Reprinted from the “Cornhill Magazine.” 
By the Author of “ Collections and Recollections,” etc. Small post 8vo, ss. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 17-VOLUME EDITION OF 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES. 
Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
cap 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 
*," Vols. I. to IV. are ready, and Vols.V. to VIII. will follow early in December. 
Particulars upon application. 
NOW READY.—WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 
NEW EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 


With 2 Illustrations by Lorp Lasawron, P.R.A., and a Portrait of the Author. 


CHRISTIAN’ s WIFE. A Story of 


Graubiinden. By MAUDE EGERTON KING, Author of “A Brighton 
Coach Office,” “The Conversion of Miss Caroline Eden,” “* Studies in Love, 
etc. With a Frontispiece, small feap 8vo, 3s. 6d 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
Author of ** Miranda of the Balcony,” ‘ Ensign yay A :” “ The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sketch.—‘ This is a fine story, finely told—a happy counties ation of the novel 
of character aa the novel of incident, Mr. Mason is a genuine literary artist. 
The drawing of the three principal characters in it is masterly, while the motif 
which underlies it all is developed from start to finish with real ability.” 

Spectator.—** Interesting and exciting . Mr. Mason is an admirable narrator, 
with a gift for framing strong situations, and the interest of the reader is enlisted 
at the outset.’ 











THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


Author of ** The God in the Car,” *‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” * Tristram of 
lent,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Spectator.—‘' By the creation of Peggy Ryle Mr. Anthony Hope takes his place 
amongst the tribe of benefactors. This is no mean achievement, and we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Anthony Hope on the feat of adding to the limited circle of 
characters in fiction one whom every right-minded reader would be honoured to 
have as an acquaintance and proud to own as a friend.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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T.P.’s WEEKLY) GINN & COMPANY, 


A Journal of Cite and Literature. 9, ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Edited by T. P. O'CONNOR. 


Over 200,000 Copies of the First | DCHOOL OF THE WOODS 


Number Sold within a few hours ot Just Published. By the Author of 


Publication. BEASTS OF THE FIELD AND FOWLS OF 
THE AIR. 











. Descriptions of Animal Life by WILLIAM J. Lonc. Copiously 
the Public, and Men of Letters. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 


Three volumes—s5j by 8 in.—uniform in style and price ; printed on heavy paper, 





7 7 i - with full page and marginal illustrations. Decorative satine-cloth cover stamped 
Features: in full gold. 
rf Excerpts from reviews just received of “School of the Woods.” 
THE BOOK OF THE WEEK. . Churchwoman : ‘*We would rank very high among our prize-books ‘ School 
of the Woods,’ by W. J. Long, as one of the most chi need written and 
BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. charmingly illustrated animal books that we have ever met. . . Everybody, 
young and old, must be the better for reading this book.’ 
A DRAMATIC SERIAL STORY. . Daily Telegraph : ‘‘ No reservation is necessary in the praise bestowed upon 
this delightful work. . . . Would that the incidents of most novels were 
A POWERFUL SHORT STORY. half as engrossing 
St. James's Gazette: “The author views the forest people as creatures 
A PAGE FOR WOMEN. : « »® rational with a human form of reason; and this discernment, followed up as it is 
with sincerity and sanity, makes the book one of unusual charm.” 
A PAGE FOR CHILDREN. . . Review of Reviews: ‘* Author, artist, and publisher have united in producing 
volumes that are a model of their kind. These books are sure of an especially 
| SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY. warm welcome in any household where there are children, as their dainty illus- 


trations make them doubly attractive to the little ones.” 


T.P’s WEEKLY. Send for List of Gift and Prize-Books. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 32 PAGES ONE PENNY. GINN &@ O.. 9, St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 




















W. & R. CHAMBERS'S NEW BOOKS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW — OF 
CHAMBERS 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


In Three Vols., Imp, 8vo, 10s. 6d. each net. Vols. |. and Il. now ready. 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
Containing Contributions by— 
Rey. STOPFORD BROOKE, Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON, Mr. SYDNEY LI Dr. S. R. GARDINER, 
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Mr. A. W. POLLARD, Professor SAINTSBURY, Mr. A. H. BULLEN, Mr. WILLIAM WALLACE, 


t Mr. GREGORY SMITH, ete, ete. 
“ An interesting and intellectual set of books.”—ScoTsMan. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


Just Published. Price 5s. each net. 
PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND IN THE CENTURY. By R. F. | PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA IN THE CENTURY, 





Irvine. M.A.,. and O. T. J. Atrers, M./ By Sir Ricuarp Temp e. 
PROGRESS OF. CANADA IN THE CENTURY. By J. CasreLr ee eg OF SOUTH 5 ey RICA IN THE CENTURY. By Guorce 


Hopkins, F. 1Cart Tuear, D.Lit., L 
LITERATL RE? OF THE CENTURY. By Professor A. B. de Mitte, REL we’ Ss PROGRESS OF THE CENTURY. By W. H. Wirnrow, 
M.A. 1.A.,D.D., F.R.S.C 





CHAMBERS’S RECITATIONS FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Selected and Edited by R. C. H. MORISO 


A_Collection of fresh Pieces, including, by special permission, poems by Mr. Algernon Charles 2 sll Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, 
Mr. Clement Scott, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, Mr. Gabriel Setoun, Mr. Clifton Binghar am, Miss Helen Thorneycroft Fowler. 








144 PAGES. PRICE is. 
Girls of the Forest. By L. T) MEADE. Queen Rose. By L. T. MEADE. = 7 
tay : ar | With Six Illustrations by J. T. Murray. 
With Ten Illustrations by Percy Tarrant. | sid 
F en ce le , Jack ona Black : A Tale of School Life and Adventure. By ANDREW 
Denslow's Mother Goose. Being the old familiar rhymes and jingles HOM 
of Mother Goose, edited and illustrated by W. W. DENSLOW. With Six Illustrations by Harold Copping. 
5s A Plucky Girl; or, The Adventures of ‘Miss Nell.” By MAY 
Stan Lynn; or, A Boy's Adveatures in China. ByG. MANVILLE FENN, | BALDWIN. ; 
With Eight Illustrations by W, H. C. Groome. 2 With Six Illustrations by Jessie Macgregor. 
Grit and Go. Stories told by G. A. HENTY, GUY BOOTHBY, | Logan the Mingo. By EDWARD S. ELLIS. 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, H. A. BRYDEN, H. BINDLOSS, D. L. | With Numerous Illustrations. 
JOHNSTONE, etc , etc. 2s. 6d. . ’ , 
With Eight Illustrations by W. Rainey. Lassie and Laddie. By MARY D. BRINE. With Many Illustrations. 
The Rebel of the School. By L. T. MEADE. [poe mail 
With Eight Illustrations by W. Rainey. Dorothy Dot. By E.WESTYN — LOW. Illustrated by H. R. Richards 
Miss Bouverie. By MRS. MOLESWORTH. | The Squire's Little Girl. By L. T. MEADE. 
With Eight Illustrations by Lewis Baumer. Vith Frontispiece by A. G. Small. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


VERY gloomy week, with money tighter, loan 
issues left to underwriters, sick markets on the 
Stock Exchange, and the suicide of a member, said to 
be the result of unfortunate speculations. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—that is to say, the taxpayer— 
has felt the pinch of dearer money, an issue of Treasury 
Bills on Thursday being allotted at a discount rate 
of over 34 per cent. The investor has been in 
a very wayward mood ; he came forward so readily 
for London County stock that he was believed to 
be ‘fon the feed” ; but the British Columbia and Natal 
loans were both more or less ‘‘ frosts,” andin each case 
the underwriters were saddled with more than half the 
stock. The liquidation in ‘‘ Americans” has proceeded 
steadily, and South African shares have been badly in 
the dumps. The Robinson South African Bank is 
reducing its capital, and the market rather naturally 
argued that if the Robinson Bank cannot employ its 
capital profitably the expected expansion of business 
must indeed be a lost aspiration. Altogether the only 
consolations handy are the fact that the ‘‘ House”’ is 
closed on Saturday, and that we are more than half way 
through November. 


Herr Emile Garcke, of the British Electric Traction 
Company and the Industrial Freedom League, is a 
rather subtle humourist. He has been talking to a 
luncheon party at Loughborough in connection with 
the first annual convention of the British Electric 
Traction Associated Companies, and he talked with an 
air of injured innocence as if he, and the ‘‘ octopus” 
which he manages, had been attacked in an aggressive 
and wanton manner while they were jogging peacefully 
on their industrial way. He said, quite guilelessly and 
nicely, that he had not previously noticed these 
attacks, ‘‘ because of his belief that the nature of 
any reply would be perverted.” Rather a curious 
remark, which is capable of several meanings. ‘‘ They 
were accused of belonging to the Industrial Freedom 
League, and he did not deny it,” which is very good of 
him, seeing that denial would be rather impossible 
under the circumstances. But really, seeing that the 
Industrial Freedom League has been formed for the 
express purpose of curtailing municipal enterprise, and 
that the ‘‘ attacks” to which Herr Garcke refers were 
mere exposures of the obviously interested motives 
which inspired the enthusiasm of certain members of 
the League, this attitude of the aggrieved party is an 
almost sublime piece of impudence. 

Sir William Preece has been delivering an interest- 
ing address to the Society of Arts on the subject of the 
‘*Science of Business.” I never can see that you 
throw much fresh light on a subject by reducing it toa 
mathematical formula, but Sir William seems to think 
that the logarithmic curve is a valuable help in 
estimating the progress of a business. At any rate, 
it is a blessing that any scientifully-minded person 
should give some attention to business problems, 
since the average man of business certainly wants 
stirring up vigorously. All that he can do nowadays 
is abuse the Government, nevertheless vote Tory with 
Ovine persistency, and abuse the working man and the 
trade unions as the causes of all the evils that British 
trade has to contend with. On this point Sir William 
Preece spoke with emphatic conviction. In dealing 
with the subject of commercial education he pointed 
out that the “ retardation in commercial progress in the 
United Kingdom was not due somuch to want of scientific 
education in the men as inthe masters. It was the 
masters who had allowed the Americans and the 
Germans to oust them out of their own markets, 
not by any superiority in the quality of their goods, but 
by lower prices, by superior knowledge of the demands 
of the markets, by the establishment of new markets, 


by better direct communication with foreign countries, 

by superior methods of business ways, by establishing : 
regular intelligence departments, and, above all, by 
possessing and exercising superior commercial tech- 
nical knowledge.”’ These words should be framed ina 
conspicuous position in the offices of all manufacturers, 

and then perhaps we should hear less fatuous abuse of 

the British workman. 

This is the week in which notices have to be adver- 
tised of bills which public companies will bring forward 
next session in Parliament in order to obtain powers. 
The most notable feature in the notices this year is the 
evidence that they give that quite a number of the 
great railway companies have discovered the existence 
of electricity as a motive power. And then tiresome 
irresponsible critics want to make out that railway 
directors are a body of sleepy old buffers! Why, the 
Great Eastern and the South Eastern and the Brighton 
railways are all applying for powers to adopt electrical 
power, and the shareholders are beginning to feel 
apprehensive, knowing only too well that efforts 
in this direction will certainly mean further addi- 
tions to capital account, while the effect upon net 
revenue account is dubious. Even more remarkable, 
perhaps, is the evidence afforded by the notices that the 
Board of Trade is awake. Everyone thought, of 
course, when the Royal Commission on the Port of 
London presented its revolutionary report, that the 
matter was then shelved, and a meeting of ‘‘ represen- 
tative” citizens was summoned to the Mansion House 
to elect a committee to devise a really practical and 
practicable scheme. And now here is the Board of 
Trade actually advertising a bill for the creation of a 
Port Commission with powers to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the report. Well, we are waking up 
nowadays, and no mistake. 








As for new issues, they have been rather choked off 
by recent failures. But the Tower Tea Company has 
offered some Preference and Ordinary shares, the latter 
at 4s. premium, and a couple of Rhodesian mining 
companies have issued terminable Debentures, with the 
option of conversion into Ordinary shares. The New 
Canadian Company has issued a prospectus for public 
information. It has acquired a charter for a railway 
from the port of Gaspé, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
to a junction on the Intercolonial Railway, thus con- 
necting with the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk 
Railways ; so I suppose we shall have an opportunity 
before long of subscribing to the capital of the new 
railway. 

Janus. 


HYDROS. 
CLEVEDON HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


“OMBINING the HOME COMFORTS and CURATIVE 
Cc ADVANTAGES of a Hydro with the freedom and con- 
venience of an Hotel. Highly recommended for the 
Treatment of INSOMNIA, LIVER, GOUT and RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. Sheltered from the North and East. Well 
Warmed and Ventilated. Bright, Cheerful, and Home-like. 
Letters and Telegrams—S£EcRETARY, HYDRO, CLEVEDON. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 





CALL OPTIONS—ADVANTACES EXPLAINED. 
Options offer considerable advantages to those who wish to operate 
prudently and successfully in Stock and Mining Shares. They avoid 

the payment of fortnightly differences and also commissions. 


DeratLep PAMPHLET ON APPLICATION, 


LONDON & PARIS EXCHANGE, LIMITED, 
GENERAL MINING BANKERS, 
Basildon House, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
222 & a leas Wall. 


Telegrams and Cablegrams: 
* . ” 
lenarily, London. 


